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Tue exact truth, we believe, about the Spanish gunboats is that 
the Government unwarily seized them, or, rather, put them under sur- 
yeillance in the nature of a seizure, in the belief or on the pretext that 
they were to be used against Peru, with whom Spain is technically at 
war; but we are warranted in saying that not a particle of evidence 
exists that they are or were ever intended to be used against Peru, and 
yet, under the statute, evidence of intent to use them against a par- 
ticular power, with whom we are at peace, is absolutely necessary to 
justify the seizure. Having held them so long, however, the sympathy 
for Cuba in the meantime growing, the Administration may now find it 
impossible to release them in the teeth of popular clamor, and may be 
driven into recognizing Cuban belligerency in obedience not to pre- 
cedent and principle, but to pressure and political expediency, This 
would of course cut the ground from under the feet of the Alabama claim- 
ants in a woful manner; and though, as we have often said, we do not 
think their interests should in any way affect the action of the Admin- 
istration towards Cuba, if they are likely to be injured by precipitate 
or illegal action towards Cuba they ought to lift up their voices. 
Not that the Alabama claims would be any way legally affected by the 
premature recognition of Cuban belligerency, but it would render the 
statement of the American case, as made by Messrs. Seward, Sumner, 
and others, ridiculous, and even contemptible, in the eyes of foreign 
nations. 














About the claims of Cuba to belligerency, there is little to be added to 
what Mr. Sumner has said. With every conceivable motive for putting 
a good face on the insurgent cause, and with hundreds of persons all 
over the country interested in giving value to the now worthless 
Cuban bonds, not’a particle of proof has ever been offered by the 


Junta to the American public that they have even the simulacrum of 


an army; that there is an acre ot Cuban soil which the Spanish troops 
do not traverse in large and small parties whenever they please ; and that 
the insurrectionary “ operations” consist of anything better than sud- 
den attacks on convoys and detachments by bodies of guerillas, who 
owe their ability to “ report” to their early retreat. As we have often 
said, the seat of war is literally here, and the hopes of the Junta are 
based almost entirely on the chance of dragging the United States 
into the fray. There is therefore plenty of sympathy for the cause in 
“halls” in New York and Philadelphia, but those who have seen the 
filibusters who go out to “ pay with their person,” as the French say, 
are filled with even deeper commiseration for the rebels they are going 
to help, than for the Spaniards who will have to chase them. 





In the meantime, the ordnance manufactured at Cold aobice in 
this State, and which was to have been put in the gunboats, has sailed, 
or was to have sailed, on Tuesday last, on board the Huterpe, the Goy- 
ernment re ‘using to interfere under advice of the Attorney-General. 
The Hornet, which has just been seized at Wilmington, was bought at 
Philadelphia, and partly at least with Cuban money, and was seized 
there by the United States Marshal, but released for want of proof. 
She then went to Halifax, and was seized there, but released for a 
similar reason. She is now undoubtedly ready for active operations, 
but unless she is supplied with letters of marque from Peru, she 
is technically a pirate. She is said to be manned and officered in such 
fashion as to make it doubtful whether the elements will not speedily 
deliver Spain from her, even if she escapes the United States Courts. 





A curious Washington dispatch appeared on Monday in the 7ridune, 
which is a very good friend of Cuba—one of the best it has—an- 
nouncing that— 

“ Letters from Cuba, received here yesterday, confirm previous accounts 
of the insubordination and treachery in the Cuban army. Gen. Cespedes 
and Gen. Quesada are untiring in their endeavors to harmonize the con- 
flicting elements, but without success. The Americans are anxious to get 
away. They report that every promise made them before leaving New 
York has been violated, and the representations of the state of affairs on 
the island are equally false. The Americans who have escaped describe 
the condition of their comrades as most piteous. They are compelled to 
take the front in all contests, and receive no quarter from the Spaniards. 
The wounded, who in the exigency of battle are left upon the field, are 
invariably murdered. To this is to be added the almost daily assassina- 
tion of their comrades by those whose independence and liberty they were 
induced to volunteer to assist in securing. Several engagements have 
taken place, in all of which the Spaniards have been defeated, and in each 
of which the Americans have lost largely. These fights are stated to have 
been unimportant in their results as affects the conclusion of the war.” 

A subsequent despatch says the “Cuban leaders” in Washington are 
“ greatly incensed” at the publication of this, and that other private 
letters make no mention of American discontent, and say the Ameri- 
cans are going to stay till all is over. The Sun requests us to take 
note of the fact that Senator Sumner misrepresented the case in his 
Worcester speech when he denied that Cespedes had abolished slavery. 
We honestly confess that we are unable to say whether Cespedes has 
abolished slavery or not. We have no doubt he means to do so, 
whenever he has the power; and what we should like to know is, 


whether he has the power now. 


There is a report current, and believed, we know, by some sober 
men, that the late gold operation was planned by Mr. Abel Corbin, 
the President's brother-in-law, with the President’s connivance or 
approval—a large portion of the profits to be appropriated to him or 
his family—that the scheme was carried out with the aid of General 
Butterfield, the Assistant-Treasurer in this city, and that Gould and 
Fisk were called in to aid and abet it; and that Fisk was actually 
allowed to discuss the matter with General Grant on his boat. Fisk 
swears to Corbin’s complicity, and Corbin says Fisk lies, as he will 
show when he gets well, being now sick. The matter is already a 
common topic of conversation and of newspaper discussion; and we 
mention it for the purpose simply of saying that, if untrue, the author 
of so atrocious a calumny ought to be promptly exposed and punished 
and that the indifference, whether real or affected, of public officers to 
charges of this nature has its limits. Some persons worth disabusing 
do now believe it, and more will come to believe it if the story is 
allowed to run. One thing we believe is certain, and that is, that 
bankers here see, or think they see, traces in the operation of the hand 
of somebody in authority. Let us know who that person is. 
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One of the results of the eagerness with which charges of this kind 
are made for party purposes, combined with the growing indifference 
of public men to all charges whatever, is that public opinion is really 
ceasing to act with much force as a represser of villany of any kind. 
There is just now a good deal of indignation against Fisk, jr., but it in 
no way interferes with Fisk’s operations. Nothing is said about him 
that has not been said about men generally considered respectable ; 
and he follows their example in despising “newspaper abuse,” and 
finds his account in it. A clergyman, to whom we happened to be 
talking the other day of Gould, said he saw a good deal of evil said of 
Gould in the papers, but that he felt satisfied ‘there was another side 
to it.” On the other hand, if a man has a good following, you may 
catch him in a burglary; but if you expose him, tools and all, the 
chances are ten to one you will yourself come worse out of the affair 
than he will. 





The Republican Convention of this State has met, and made its 
nominations and adopted its platform most harmoniously, and, what is 
more to the purpose, the platform is very good, and so are the nomina- 
tions. When we remember the way most of the conventions shirked 
the question of paying the bonds in gold in 1867, and the disinclina- 
tion even of the Chicago Convention to use the word “ gold” in its 
protest against all schemes of repudiation, and see the boldness with 
which the conventions now declare the payment of the bonds in gold 
to be the only honest and expedient course, we are conscious of solid pro- 
gress, conscious that the party has been really “ educated up,” and has 
been “ educating” the public too. The other important points in the 
platform consisted of protests against grants to sectarian schools, and 
against electoral frauds, and a demand for an improvement of the canals. 
The remaining resolutions were mostly general statements, intended 
rather to protect the party from suspicion than as positive affirmations of 
principle, and may be set down among the sentiments which do equal 
honor to the head and heart of the utterer—such as expressions of 
sympathy with the downtrodden and oppressed, of a desire for equality 
and simplicity in taxation, of hostility to electoral discrimination 
based on color, religion, or race. Cuba received a warm declaration of 
sympathy also, but the question of recognition was left, where it be- 
longs, in the hands of the Administration. 





Perhaps the best and most encouraging feature in the proceedings 
was the nomination by acclamation of George William Curtis for the 
Secretaryship of State. Mr. Curtis has not been by any means a 
thorough-going party man. Throughout the Reconstruction period, 
he kept his private conscience going in full blast, in spite of 
the very widely diffused feeling that it was an expensive luxury, 
in which a “faithful” man had no right to indulge. He had doubts 
about impeachment; he never believed that Trumbull and Fessenden 
and Chase were sold out to the Whiskey Ring; and he even lifted up 
his voice against the Honorable B. F. Butler's election. He refused to 
join in the party laugh over the idea that a United States Senator 
could have a “ conscience ” and be guided by it ; and he has gone about 
the country delivering an incendiary lecture, in which he maintains 
that a politician ought to be a man of good moral character, and if 
he is not, and yet gets on the party ticket, ought to be scratched, with 
much other childish, if not mischievous, matter of the same sort. Many 
feared it was, politically speaking, all up with him, and that he would 
hereafter be relegated to the party garret amongst the cherished but use- 
less lumber of the household. His nomination shows, however, that 
character grows in value in the party ranks, and that Republicans honor 
other things than reckless fidelity. Many a poor devil, who for years 
past has been afraid to call his soul his own, and almost blushed at 
the suggestion that there was any party doctrine he could not swallow, 
will be encouraged by this nomination into coming out in the likeness 
ofa man. But, we are sorry to say, Mr. Curtis has for personal reasons 
declined it. 





Mr. Boutwell continues to have as pleasant a tale to tell as ever, 
The last monthly statement shows a reduction of the debt during the 
month of September of nearly seven millions and a half, making a 
total decrease since March 1, 1869, of nearly fifty-seven millions. This 
s reducing at the rate of one hundred millions a year; and if the 





Treasury can “stay,” as the sporting men say, there will soon be ‘ 
serious hole made in the total amount. 





The coming month promises to be fruitful in political results of 
greater or less magnitude. Governors are to be elected in Ohio 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa, and in California judges of the Supreme Court. 
Of the state of affairs in Pennsylvania we have already more than once 
spoken. In Ohio, there is nothing very remarkable beyond the fact 
that the State has to be redeemed from Democratic rule, the Jas 
Legislature having been Democratic, and having ousted Mr. Wade 
from the Senate, and substituted Judge Thurman; and that the Pro. 
hibitionists are taking the field with a separate ticket, having nomj- 
nated Mr. Samuel Scott, of Dayton; but the movement is not considered 
formidable. In Iowa, the contest always ends in the one way, which 
saves editors trouble in the matter of speculation. In California, the 
judges of the Supreme Court are to be elected—their election having 
been separated from the State election, which occurs in August, for 
the purpose of securing for it the undivided popular attention; }ut 
the opinion gains ground, and the facts warrant it, that no device wil] 
ever deprive an elective judiciary of its evils. 





Isaac V. Fowler, recentiy deceased, was postmaster in this city 
under Buchanan, and in 1858 was discovered to be a defaulter to the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars or thereabouts. A warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, but he effected his escape to Cuba, as 
was believed, with the connivance of the then United States Marshal, 
the celebrated Captain Rynders. The Government sued his sureties, 
but was defeated, on the ground that it had condoned his offence; and 
the District Attorney soon after entered a nolle prosegui as against him. 
About four years ago he returned to the city on a short visit, and was 
entertained at a semi-public banquet by many prominent citizens, ia- 
cluding the then Chief-Justice of the Superior Court. He has since 
lived, we believe, in Mexico. One morning paper, noticing his carecr, 
speaks of his defalcation as a “ failure ;” another, of the banquet as 4 
“quiet ovation.” The Tammany Society have passed resolutions ex 
pressive of highest admiration of him. 





Chicago is just now the scene of a remarkable movement for tlic 
purification of the city government. Affairs there have been for some 
time going very much as they have gone here, the party hacks con- 
verting the city into a kind of hunting-ground, and securing the sup- 
port of decent people under pretence of devotion to the rights of man. 
the Congressional policy of reconstruction, and other vast and tremen- 
dous issues. People gradually grew tired, however, of seeing notorious 
rogues sitting at the receipt of custom, under the shadow of Federal! 
politics, and resolved on a reform. So far, there is nothing peculiar in 
the matter. We have had here plenty of disgust with knavery and desire 
for reform, and a keen and even humorous perception of the base uses 
often made of national questions by local knaves, and we have even had 
reform movements, and “ independent tickets,” and “ citizens’ tickets,” 
and “ people’s tickets,” and we now have a Citizens’ Associatiqn. Tlic 
peculiarity of the Chicago effort after reform is, that men of all parties 
have gone into it with equal zest; and, what is more remarkable, the 
leading daily papers of both parties give it their united support. The 
address of the committee to the citizens, too, is as terse and vigorous 
and clear a piece of political writing as we ever remember to have 
seen, and recalls the fact that one of the earliest and most powerful 
utterances against the great greenback heresy in 1867 came from the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 





A statement is going the rounds of the press, accompanied with 
some ill-natured remarks, that our old friend, Mr. J. M. Ashley, the 
Original Impeacher and sometime member of Congress from Ohio, 
having, in spite of the Case correspondence, been appointed Governor 
of Montana, and the Territory having gone Democratic, and Mr. Ashley 
beipg desirous of representing it in the Senate at the first convenient 
opportunity, he has “ bowed to the will of the people,” he says, and 
he, the whilom friend of mankind, accepts the “white man’s gov- 
ernment” platform in its entirety. Some very ungenerous deductions 
haye been drawn from this performance, in forgetfulness of the fact 
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that when a man has no opinions of his own, he is at liberty—nay, it 
is his duty—to adopt the opinions prevailing in the neighborhood 
of his domicile. ‘ Views,”. like contracts, depend on the ler loci, 
and it is ridiculous to expect even the most “faithful” person to hold 
in Montana the doctrines which made him comfortable in Ohio or 
Massachusetts. Mr. Ashley was probably emboldened in his present 
defection by the impunity he secured for his corrupt agreement with 
Case to prostitute his official position, but he will find any offence 


against party discipline treated in a very different spirit. 
> 





Two accounts have been published during the week of remarkable 
explorations in opposite parts of the continent. The Tribune of 
Thursday printed a letter from Colonel J. W. Powell, describing his 
romantic voyage through the cafions of the Colorado River, in which 
interested parties had rumored that he and his companions had perished. 
Nothing, certainly, could have been easier than to go to destruction ; 
but there was, perhaps, as much in the situation to inspire as to 
depress the mind. The savage and awful scenery through and under 
which they were swept it would be worth running many risks to see ; 
and there may yet be excursions to the Colorado as there are now to 
the Yo-Semite. The same paper contained Captain C. F. Hall's letter 
to Mr. Grinnell, giving an account of the successful termination of 
nearly five years’ search in the Arctic regions for the remains of Sir 
John Franklin. He visited, by means of sledges, King William's Land, 
examining the numerous places on the coast where traces of Crozier 
and his party have been found, and finding a great abundance of 
relics, of which he has brought home as many as he could, including, 
we believe, an entire skeleton of one of the unfortunate men. He is of 
opinion that rearches prosecuted on the same island in the summer 
would reveal the depository of the documents of the Franklin expedi- 
tion, which he locates with some confidence “a little way inward, 
eastward of Cape Victory.” Captain Hall speaks in a regretful way of 
having been obliged to kill a seaman—one of five whom he engaged 
from whaling vessels—for mutinous conduct. Two of these, however, 
have published a letter pronouncing the act a cold-blooded murder, 
and we have heard that the same judgment is expressed by a third. 
The fourth is praised by Captain Hall for his constancy on all occa- 
sions, and the two are alleged to have kept the others disarmed and 


defenceless. 





As we have at various times predicted that the Chinaman would 
supersede Bridget as a domestic servant, and have even expressed our 
satisfaction at the prospect, we feel bound in candor to mention any 
unfavorable reports about his character or conduct which reach us. A 
correspondent informs us that in Oregon, where the Chinaman is getting 
into vogue, he has already begun to display a lamentable disinclination 
to work for low wages, and already rates himself as high as forty dollars 
a month, and shows a strong disposition to define his duties with 
somewhat inconvenient exactness, refusing even to sweep the piazza, 
unless expressly bound to it by the contract. All this is, however, 
defensible on one ground or another; but we confess we are somewhat 
perplexed by his practice of filling his mouth with water and spurting 
it, by way of sprinkling, over the clothes he happens to be ironing. Is 
this allowable? We cannot say—and doubt if anybody is competent 
to decide except a jury of washerwomen. But we have no hesitation 
whatever in condemning his practice of spurting water into his pastry 
in the same manner. This no American family of moderate means, 
and in the habit of frequenting its own kitchen, could possibly put 
up with. No pie, openly made at home in this manner, could give 
pleasure to anybody of the smallest taste or refinement. Public bakers, 
indeed, might indulge in the practice, because, in the matter of prepar- 


ing food and drink, it is only what we see that disgusts us. We drink | 


with gusto wine in which able-bodied men have rolled about a good 
deal in a state of total nature. We are glad to say that our correspond- 
ent reports most favorably as to the Chinaman’s capacity for making 
cake, He only needs to see the most complicated varieties prepared 


once, in order to repeat the process ever after with unfailing accuracy, 


and we do not understand that he introduces into it any repulsive 
“wrinkles * of his own or of his ancevttirs’. 
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In England, the land question begins to occupy all minds, and 
politicians coming back from their vacation rambles find themselves 
face to face with a problem compared to which the Irish Church was 
a bagatelle. One fine old Tory, Mr. Newdegate, tells the farmers of 
his county that they must not, for various reasons, suppose that what 
is good for the Irish farmer in the way of tenure would be good for 
them, but the mere fact of his saying so is a significant indication of what 
is running in people's minds, and of the conclusions people are likely 
to draw from the change which must inevitably be made in the Irish 
land laws. The effect of the abolition of the Irish Church on the 
English Church already begins to show itself in a proposal to dis- 
establish the church in Wales, That or something needs to be done to 
improve Welsh morals, which are of the lowest, in spite of considera 
ble religious zeal ; and according to one style of political reasoning, the 
church establishment, as being on general grounds objectionable, must 
be at the bottom of it. 





The protectionist agitation in England seems to grow, but it has as 
yet only assumed the form of a demand for reciprocity—that is, for pro- 
tection against nations which do not open their ports to English pro- 
ducts, or only open them partially. Manchester, strange to say, is the 
headquarters of the movement, and manufacturers, as well as working- 
men, are engaged in it. Some of the newspapers—the Spectator, for 
instance—treat it with scorn and contumely, as Mr. Bright has done; 
but this will hardly impede it—if, indeed, it does not stimulate it. Of 
course, reduced to its simplest elements, it is a movement in favor of 
raising the cost of production in England, by way of punishing for- 
eigners for keeping up the cost of their production—or is, in other words, 
an elaborate mode of biting one’s own nose off to be revenged on one's 
enemies. The most powerful blow it has received comes from a Mr. 
Ashton—a Lancashire manufacturer, we believe—in a letter to the 
Manchester Examiner, in which he makes short work of the agitators. 
He shows, in the first place, that, so far from free trade being respon- 
sible for the present pauperized condition of the English population— 
one in every twenty being now a pauper—for several years prior to free 
trade one man in eleven was a pauper. In 1847, before free trade, Lan- 
cashire consumed 26,379 bales of cotton; in 1868, she consumed, in 
spite of high prices, 53,689 bales. In 1854—the earliest record— 
the exports of the kingdom were £115,821,092; in 1868, they 
were £225,835,088—having nearly doubled in fourteen years of free 
trade. In 1859, England sent to France nine and a half millions 
sterling; in 1867, twenty-three millions sterling. In 1859, she took 
from France £16,870,859 ; in 1867, £33,734,803. He adds, that if any- 
body wants to know how the difference between the value of what 
England exported to France and what she received from France was 
paid, that matter may safely be left to the bankers who did the busi- 
ness; if they were satisfied, nobody else need complain—an answer 
which, mutatis mutandis, might be given to those who, amongst our- 
selves, keep up the perpetual lamentation about our “running in debt 
for foreign luxuries.” If the importers are able to square their accounts 
every year, other people’s minds may be easy. Mr. Ashton furnishes 
some other striking facts. In 1854, England exported £8 10s. 2d. per 
head of her population; in 1867, £6 0s. 2d. per head of her popula. 
tion; in 1854, she imported £5 10s, 2d. per head of her population; in 
1867, £9 2s. 6d. per head. 





The excitement in Spain about Cuba seems to continue, and is in 
some degree helping the Government, by producing a forgetfulness 
more or less deep of domestic differences in the common hostility to 
foreign dictation, the Sickles note being still popularly believed to be 
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a threat. The volunteers are roused into a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and there are even signs amongst them of readiness to volunteer for 
| foreign service, or, at all events, to take the place of the regulars at 
| home. The popularity enjoyed by the Americans during the early days 
| of the revolution seems to be rapidly dying out, and threats against 

the Yankees, somewhat in the style of those uttered by the Cronista in 
| this city, begin to make themselves heard, showing that Spaniards, in 
| spite of their misfortunes, are yet hardly conscidus of their weukness, 
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THE GOLD ROOM. 


Next to our military operations during the war, there is no one 
topic that has elicited so much complacent twaddle as our financial 
operations since the peace. Notably have the gold premium and the 
resumption of specie payments furnished brilliant illustrations of the 
confidence which ignorance inspires, and of the contemptuous facility 
with which all our difficulties can be overcome—on paper. The recent 
excitement in Wall Street is proof sufficient, if proof were needed, that 
all that ever was required to restore our finances to a healthy condition 
was to adopt the suggestions made years ago by any one of the 
numerous amateur financiers whose clear and practical schemes are 
divided in unequal proportions between the “Voices of the People” 
of the Daily Tom-tom and the editorial waste-paper basket. These 
various schemes differ somewhat in trifling details, but in the main 
principles they all agree: the greenbacks must be redeemed in coin by 
the Treasury ; all buying and selling of coin for future delivery must 
be strictly prohibited by law, and made a penal offence; and, above 
all, that sink of iniquity, that national curse, that robbers’ den—the 
Gold Room—must be destroyed, abolished, annihilated, or otherwise 
done away with, in whatever language seems most forcible to express 
the just wrath of an indignant patriot. Not only fools, but a great 
many sensible people, seriously believe that if the Gold Room were 
closed, there would be no dealings in gold; that if there were no deal- 
ings in gold, gold would not be at a premium; and that if gold were 
not at a premium, we should. at once resume specie payments; hence, 
that all that is necessary in order to secure resumption is to close the 
Gold Room, and prevent dealings in gold. Even men from whom 
better things might be expected display the most lamentable ignorance 
on this subject; and Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, it is announced 
through the telegraph, is preparing to introduce a bill in Congress 
which shall prohibit ail dealings in gold for future delivery under 
heavy penalties. 





Now, all these people make the radical mistake of confounding the 
symptoms of the disease with the disease itself; they look upon the 
boil upon their patient’s neck as the real illness, instead of the 
weakened constitution and impure blood of which the boil is simply 
the expression. They want to cure one boil, but leave the patient's 
constitution unchanged; and they forget that a dozen boils will 
speedily break out in other places. We select on purpose an un- 
pleasant simile. The Gold Room is a nuisance. It has been, is, and 
will be prostituted to vile uses. It has fostered speculation of the 
wildest kind. It has been perverted from a legitimate market into the 
facile instrument of a series of infamous cheats. It is a boil upon the 
neck of the community; but it is not self-created. It is the direct, 
legitimate, inevitable offspring of our financial blunders in the past. 
It is not only not responsible for much of the evil done in its name, but 
it has, on the contrary, been the means of preventing much worse evils. 
Above all, as long as the people of the United States persist in trans- 
acting their business in a currency which bears no direct and estab- 
lished relation to the currency in use anywhere else, just so long will 
they absolutely require a Gold Room, or some similar establishment, in 
which their transactions with the outer world can be translated from 
the vicious, fluctuating, unsettled, local greenback currency into the 
sound, stable, international gold currency which alone is recognized 
in all other parts of the world. 


We shall try to explain some of these transactions in a manner in- 
telligible to all. The cotton crop, our largest export staple, is about 
beginning to go forward. Its value in round figures, say 3,000,000 
bales, at $100 a bale, is $300,000,000—three hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Of this about one-third is worked up in our home factories, and 
two-thirds, say to the value of two hundred millions of dollars, are 
exported. The process of exporting this cotton is practically as fol- 
lows: The Liverpool cotton merchant telegraphs to the New York 
commission-house: If you can buy one thousand bales of middling 
cotton so as not to cost me more than tenpence, or-twenty cents gold, 
per pound, laid down here in Liverpool, you can do so. The com- 
mission merchant finds that the freight, insurance, and other charges 
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will amount to about two cents; he can therefore afford to give eighteen 
cents gold for the cotton itself. He goes into the cotton market and 
enquires the price of cotton per pound in gold. The dealers answer 
that cotton is sold for currency, not for gold; the planters at the South 
have to pay their laborers in currency ; they buy their provisions, their 
agricultural implements, and their manures for currency; they owe 
their debts in currency ; all freights and expenses on their cotton are 
currency; they can tell what their cotton costs them in currency; anq 
they don’t want to sell it except for currency. The commission 
merchant telegraphs to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans— 
from all these places he gets the same answer: Middling cotton js ge}}- 
ing for about twenty-seven cents a pound in currency; no price can be 
given in gold. Finding that he cannot buy the cotton for gold, but 
knowing that he is authorized to pay eighteen cents gold per pound, 
he next proceeds to the Gold Room to ascertain the price of gold, so 
as to know how much currency he can get for his eighteen cents gold, 
or, in other words, how much in currency he can afford to pay for the 
cotton without exceeding the orders of his Liverpool correspondent, 
He finds gold selling at 150—in other words, his eighteen cents gold 
are worth exactly twenty-seven cents in currency; he can pay twenty- 
seven cents in currency per pound for his middling cotton without 
exceeding his correspondent’s orders. 


Now, if business were all as simple as some wiseacres imagine, 
the proceeding of the commission merchant would be simple enough. 
He would only have to take as much gold as would pay for the thou- 
sand bales of cotton, sell it at 150, and with the currency pay the cot- 
ton-dealer, and the whole transaction would be concluded. But, to 
begin with, he has not got the gold. The Liverpool cotton merchant 
did not send the gold to pay for the cotton; and if he had sent it, it 
would not arrive for some time, as the order came by the Atlantic 
Cable, which is not yet arranged for the transportation of specie. The 
way in which the New York commission merchant expects to get the 
necessary gold is this: He receives the order by Cable on Monday, and 
concludes the purchase of the cotton the same day. He then has to 
engage a vessel to take the cotton to Liverpool, the arrangements 
for which occupy the next day. On Thursday or Friday, the vessel is 
ready to take her cargo on board—a process which is perhaps com- 
pleted by next Monday. The captain of the vessel signs the receipt 
for the cotton on a document called a bill of lading; the merchant 
makes out a bill for the amount of the cotton, at the price in gol 
which his Liverpool correspondent authorized him to pay, attaches 
the bill of lading to it, as evidence that the cotton has been shipped, 
and takes the bill to one of the foreign banking houses, like Belmont 
or Brown Brothers, who thereupon pay him in gold the amount of the 
bill, less a small commission for forwarding the bill and collecting it 
from the merchant in Liverpool. Two or three days are lost in negoti- 
ating and settling with the banker, so that at least ten or twelve days 
elapse between the time of contracting for the cotton and obtaining 
the gold to pay for it. With this gold the merchant goes to the Gold 
Room, in order to sell it at 150, and obtain the currency to pay for the 
cotton. To his disappointment, he finds that gold has fallen to 145, 
and that instead of getting twenty-seven cents currency for the eighteen 
cents gold which his Liverpool correspondent authorized him to pay 
for the cotton, he only gets twenty-six cents currency, while he has 
actually bought the cotton and agreed to pay twenty-seven cents for 
it. In other words, he has lost one cent on every pound of cotton pur- 
chased, or $5,000 on the thousand bales. It is very true that it might 
have been the other way. The market might have gone up five 
per cent. instead of down, and then the merchant would have 
gained $5,000 instead of losing. But that is not what he wants. 
He does not want to speculate on the market—to gamble. 
His is legitimate business, All he wants is to convert his 
gold into currency so as to pay for the cotton he has bouglit. 
He wanted to buy his cotton for gold, in accordance with 
his orders, but the owners would not sell to. him for gold. 
They compelled him to buy for currency, and in doing 0 
compelled him to run the risk of all the fluctuations of the gold 
market from the time he purchased the cotton until the day when 
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he sold his bill. 
will run, or indeed can run, without degenerating into a 
gambler. But the risk is forced upon the business community by 
the existence of our present currency. Of course, the risk is evaded ; 
unless it could be evaded there would be a total stoppage of all 
foreign trade, as there was a few weeks ago when the disturbances in 
the Gold Room first commenced, and as is virtually the case now. But 
it was the attempt to evade this improper risk, forced upon the 


Now, this is a risk which no prudent business man 


business community by our unnatural currency, that delivered the | 


merchants, bound hand and foot, into the arms of the desperate clique 


of gamblers and cheats who have made havoc of Wall Street for several | 


weeks past. 


We have seen that gold was at 150 on the day when the commis- | 


sion merchant executed his Liverpool correspondent’s order for a 
thousand bales of cotton, and that, if he had had the gold at that 
moment, he could have sold it at 150 and thus evaded the risk of all 
future fluctuations of the market. He did not have the gold then, 
but he knew that he would receive it in ten days or a fortnight. 
What was to prevent him from borrowing the gold, selling it at once at 
150, and then returning it as soon as he had sold his bill on the Liver- 
pool cotton merchant and obtained his own gold? There was nothing 
to prevent him, and, indeed, the bulk of the export business of the 
country has for years past been conducted upon this basis. 
chant who expects to receive gold to-morrow, next week, a month, six 
months, or a year hence for goods which he exports to-day, borrows 
the gold, and sells it immediately, in order to avoid all risk from the 
fluctuations of the premium. This is the reason why so many mer- 
chants are borrowers of gold, and why it was in the power of the gold 
clique, as we shall presently show, to inflict so much injury upon 
business. It is easy to see how even these legitimate business trans- 
actions, without including speculative ventures, swell the business in 
gold to enormous figures. The export trade of the country, which is 
all settled for in New York, amounts to about four hundred millions, or 
nearly a milfion and a half a day. In the transactions of the Board, 
each purchase and each sale is counted separately, so that actual sales 
of a million and a half make reported transactions of three millions. 
The bulk of the gold to settle foreign exports is borrowed. The lend- 
ing and borrowing are likewise counted in the transactions, and, like 
the purchases and sales, are counted separately. In this way, the lend- 
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| THE GOLD BUBBLE. 
WE have shown the impossibility—with our existing currency—of 


| 
| 
| 


| transacting our business with foreign nations without daily dealings 


in gold, and that one of the essential features of these dealings is the 
necessity of merchants being frequent borrowers of gold. As already 
stated, it is upon this essential feature af the business that the great 
Erie robbers based the speculation which has convulsed Wall Street as 
it was never convulsed before, and has upset large branches of trade 
throughout the country for the last two or three weeks. The practice 
in relation to the borrowing of gold is this: the borrower of the gold 
gives the lender, as security for his loan, greenbacks to an amount 
equal to the market value of the gold. When gold is selling at 140, 
the borrower gives the lender $140,000 currency as security for the 
loan of each $100,000 gold, 


When the foreign trade is brisk, and 


there is consequently an active demand from borrowers of gold, the 


holders of gold have little ditliculty in lending it, and in obtaining as 
security for the loan the full market value of the gold in currency. A 
banker or broker in good credit can thus buy a large amount of gold 
with a very small amount of currency, because the moment the gold is 
paid for he can lend it for almost as much currency as he paid for it 


On this basis, then, the great clique began their operations. In the 


| neighborhood of 131, and up to 135, they bought all the gold there 


The mer- | 


market. They lent the gold to our merchants in the 


foreign trade, who sold it in the manner and for the reasons above 


was in the 


explained. Every time the merchants sold gold, the clique bought 


it of them, and lent it back again to other merchants, who again 


| sold it; and every time they sold they found that it was always bought 





ing of a million and a half makes reported transactions of three | 
millions, so that in order to complete one sale of a million and a half, | 


transactions to the extent of six millions have to be recorded. 
the borrower is prepared to deliver his own gold, he may be compelled 
a dozen times to change his loan—all loans being made from day to 
day; he may borrow from A one day, and from B the next, and so on, 
and each fresh loan again counts double; so that the daily sale of one 


million and a half of real gold may easily cause recorded daily trans- 
actions of ten or fifteen millions. 

This is the merchandise export trade only. The import trade | 
causes similar transactions to similar amounts. To these must | 
be added the enormous business growing out of European trans- 
actions in our bonds and other securities—out of a large West 
India, and South and Central American, and even Chinese trade 
that does its banking business here—out of the purchases for 


customs duties, and the sales of coin interest on United States 
bonds—out of the entire specie trade from our mining 
States of the Pacific and elsewhere. It must be evident how rapidly 
these multiplying transactions swell the amount of recorded business 
in the Gold Room, how large a proportion of the whole is legitimate 
and unavoidable, and how entirely the occasional enormous transac- 
tions of speculators and speculative combinations deceive the public 
as to the extent of the legitimate and unavoidable business that is 
transacted daily. The average recorded transactions of the Gold 
Room are $60,000,000 daily, representing not more than from five to 
seven millions of real purchases and sales, of which probably fully 
two-thirds are legitimate business transactions. To talk of prohibit- 


great 


ing commercial engagements of this magnitude, on which the whole of 


our foreign trade is as much dependent as it is upon the right to buy 
and sell bills of exchange, is, therefore, an absurdity. 


*. 
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by the clique. 


Gradually the position of affairs began to be understood, It 
was noised about that the clique not only held all the geld in 
the country, but that they had lent out their own gold two or 


three times over and bought it back again from the very persons they 
had loaned it to. They were, therefore, in the position to call upon 
merchants and bankers and brokers and speculators at any moment for 
the return of from sixty to one hundred millions of gold, which it 
would be physically impossible for the borrowers to obta’n anywhere. 
As soon as it was evident to the conspirators that their position was 
understood, they began themselves to spread the rumors of their 
intentions. Prudent merchants, who had borrowed gold, hastened to 
buy it and return it, at the risk of severe loss on their commercial 
transactions. But, to the astonishment of even old and experienced 
brokers, it was found almost impossible to buy gold. 
The most determined bought promptly and 
suffered comparatively slight loss. Others held aloof. But delay was 
for not only did the timid, the weak, and the pru- 


The price 
advanced rapidly. 
doubly dangerous ; 
dent rapidly advance the price by their purchases, but the clique 
themselves sent brokers into the market by the dozen to buy appar- 
ently, to bid the price up, and to frighten still more people into buy- 
ing by the reports that to-morrow or next day all borrowers would be 
called on to return their loans, and that all those who could not com- 
ply would be declared bankrupt under the rules of the Exchange, and 
many ruined for life. Even the bold- 
est and wealthiest quailed before the insidious power that seemed to 
Many, determined to incur any 


The prospect was threatening. 


hold them helpless within its grasp. 
loss rather than sacrifice their reputation, gave orders to buy back 
their gold and return it to the lenders. At every fresh purchase of 
importance, at every fresh evidence of their success, the emboldened 
clique still further advanced the price, until on Thursday night, the 
night before the memorable Friday, the market closed strong at 143, 
an advance of ten per cent. in a few weeks of peace and prosperity, 
and the whole mercantile community was hushed and half-stupefied 
by a presentiment of the coming storm. 

On Friday, the brokers of the clique rapidly unfolded their plan of 
action. In the spacious Exchange Room of the Gold Board, crowded 
as it had never been crowded even in the wildest excitement of war 
times, amid the strangest variations of deathlike silence and tumul- 
tuous uproar, the pallid, half-conscience-stricken brokers of this gam 
bling clique appeared, one after another, to do their dirty work. By 
the little fountaift which plays in the centre of the floor, and around 
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which the principal business is transacted, first one bid arose—145 for 
$100,000, and there was no response. Then another bid—146 for 
$100,000, and again no answer. 146, 147, 148, 149, for $100,000; with 
a pause between each, all amid deathlike silence. Then the hundreds 
gathered there, and the thousands who read the ominous words on all 
the telegraphic indicators in the principal business offices in the city, 
and the hundreds of thousands who watched the telegraph offices 
throughout the country, stood appalled. Each one per cent. advance 
involved losses of millions—the gain was all with the clique. Who 
could tell what would be the end? There was no resisting such power. 
They could advance the price to 200 if they chose. And the usually 
of humanity crowded there was held 
a magic spell. 150 is now bid for 
$100,000, and despair suddenly gives back life to many. They rush 
eagerly to bid and buy. Orders come in by telegraph to buy at any 
price. Messengers from all parts of the city, the great bankers, the 
merchant princes from up-town and down-town, force their way in 
through the crush, and give back to the brokers the sense of reality 
which they seem to have lost amid the dream-like terror. The still- 
ness is suddenly succeeded by frantic excitement. Transactions of 
enormous magnitude are made amid the wildest confusion and the 
most unearthly screaming of men, always excitable, now driven to the 
verge of temporary insanity by the consciousness of ruin or the delu- 
sive dream of immense wealth. But amid all the noise and confusion 
the penetrating voices of the leading brokers of the clique are still 
heard advancing the price at each bid, and increasing the amount of 
their bids at each advance, until at last, with voice overtopping the 
Bedlam below, the memorable bid burst forth—* 160 for any part of five 
millions.” 
Again the noise was hushed. Terror became depicted on every 
countenance. Cool, sober men looked at one another and noted the 
ashy paleness that spread over all. Even those who had but little or 
no interest at stake were seized with the infection of fear, and were 
conscious of a great evil ajyproaching. And from the silence again 
vame forth that shrieking bid—* 160 for five millions,” and no answer ; 
“161 for five millions ;” “ 162 for five millions.” Still no answer. “ 162 for 
any part of five millions.” And a quiet voice said, “ Sold one million at 
162.” That quiet voice broke the fascination. The bid of 162 was not 
renewed, But 161 was again bid for a million, and the same quiet 
voice said, “ Sold;” and the bid of 161 was not renewed. But 160 was 
again bid for five millions. Then dimly it dawned upon the quicker- 
witted ones that for some reason or other the game was up. As if by 
magnetic sympathy, the same thought passed through the crowd at 
once. A dozen men leapt furiously at the bidder, and claimed to have 
sold the whole five millions, To their horror, the bidder stood his 
ground, and declared he would take all. But before the words had 
fairly passed his lips, before the terror at his action had had time to 
gain men’s hearts, there was a rush amid the crowd. New men, wild 
with fresh excitement, crowded to the barriers. In an instant the 
rumor was abroad—the Treasury is selling. Quick as thought men 
realized that it was not safe to sell to the clique brokers, Scarcely any 
All who had bought were mad to sell at any 
price, but there were no buyers. In less time than it takes to write it, 
the price fell from 162 to 135, and the great, gigantic gold bubble had 
burst, and half Wall Street was involved in ruin. 
We have not left ourselves space to relate the sequel of this extra- 
ordinary affair, nor to point out what may or should be done to prevent 


surging, bustling, shouting mass 
silent, almost motionless, as by 


one now wanted to buy. 


its recurrence. 


THE WORKINGMEN'’S IDEAL SOOIETY. 

As the labor agitation progresses, and covers a wider area, and 
calls forth from the working-classes a more general expression of 
opinion, we get a clearer view of what at least the leaders in the move- 
ment, and probably also the whole body, have in their minds as the 
goal of their striving. As we have on more than one occasion said, 
they have long passed the point of seeking merely for an increased 
share in the profits of industry, or increased facilities for self-improve- 
ment in the shape of education, either general or special, or a diminu- 
tion in the hours of labor, or increased legal protection against un- 
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necessary risks in hazardous or unhealthy employments. The extraoy. 
dinary success they have achieved, during the last twenty years, in t}. 
work of organization for self-protection, and the steady growth of 
their ascendancy in the governments of nearly every European country, 
and the deference shown to their wishes by nearly all modern states. 
men, either from motives of political expediency or humanity, jaye 
filled their heads with hopes which make the picture of the future 


which so long satisfied them seem pale and cold. For the 
political liberty for which Hampden and Washington  foug); 


they have, as we have more than once pointed out, ceased 
to care one straw. The régime which was established in Eng. 
land by the overthrow of the Stuarts, and in America by the Reyoly. 
tion of 1776, and in France by that of 1789, represents nothing to they 
but “middle class” or capitalist rule, and to this they ascribe all their 
woes. The feudal aristocrat, against whom the histories and schoo}. 
books of our time thunder so much, the workingmen know and ¢are 
nothing about. If they ever owed him a grudge, they have forgiyey 
and forgotten him. Their bugbear is the commercial man of our day 
—whether manufacturer or distributor—and it is his nose they wish to 
keep to the grindstone rather than that of the great landowner, 
though this gentleman also has but little mercy to expect at their 
hands, 

The workingman was never a strong free-trader anywhiere, except 
in England, and there only because protection made bread dear. 
Everywhere else he has been more or less captivated by the cheap, 
ready method of raising the prices of particular commodities offered, 
or apparently offered, by protection. To free trade in land he at one 
time appeared to be favorable; but, as we endeavored to show last 
week, he has got over that, or is gradually getting over it. He now 
wants to have the distribution of land regulated, and in fact it be- 
comes every day clearer and clearer, if we may judge from the proceed. 
ings of the various labor conventions—which may be said to formulate 
the workingman’s discontent with things as they are, that what 
he now aims at is a total reorganization of society on a new plan, 
and that in this plan the existing “middle class,” as it is called 
—that is, traders, bankers, capitalists, large landowners, philosophirs, 
students, “men of leisure,” and professional men, except, perhaps, schoo!- 
teachers and doctors, will have no place. In the Good Estate for 
which the labor leagues seem to be working, the principle adopted 
by the trades unions, for the preservation of equality between work- 
men, by which workmen of unusual skill or capacity are forbidden to 
profit by it, will apparently be introduced and enforced. For instance, 
at the Internation»l Congress recently held at Basle (Switzerland), and 
which was attended by an American delegate, the expediency of 
abolishing private property in land was voted by 54 to 4, four being 
absent and thirteen abstaining. The same proposition was voted last 
year also, and this year the minority and the abstainers have greatly 
diminished, showing that the idea is securing a more general adhesion. 

Private property in land being abolished, there would, of course, 
cease to be any such thing as inheritance of landed property; but it 
appeared that the congress was not satisfied with this. A committee 
appointed to report on the subject pronounced against the right of in- 
heritance with regard to all species of property, on the ground that it 
is “a constant menace to social right,” and “ prevents the individual 
from having the same means of mental and physical development.” 
When the question came to the vote, 82 voted for the abolition of the 
right, 23 against it, 18 abstained, and 9 were absent; but as an abso- 
lute majority of the delegates did not vote for it, the motion was lost. 
The debate on it, however, explained why it did not receive a larger 
number of votes, and it was very interesting. All the speakers seemed 
to be agreed that no man should be allowed to inherit anything, be- 

-ause all children ought to start in life on exactly equal terms—that is, 
with “equal means of mental and physical development ;” but some 
delegates held that this would be secured most effectually by prevent- 
ing accumulation; or, in other words, preventing everybody from hav- 
ing anything to bequeathe, and that, therefore, a law against inheritance 
was useless. If, as proposed, no man was allowed to acquire capital, or 
live off the interest on it, and no man was allowed to possess property in 





land and live off the rent of it, naturally nobody would have anything 
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to leave his children, and it would, therefore, be a work of supereroga- 
tion to forbid the children inheriting from him. This consideration 
affected the vote in some degree, no doubt, and it was doubtless also 
affected, as was the vote against landed property, by the fear enter- 
tained by many that it might excite the hostility of the peasant-pro- 
prietors, who have hitherto given the labor conventions scant counte- 
nance. One delegate, however, endeavored to mollify them by kindly 
proposing that the present peasant owners of the soil, actually engaged 
in the work of cultivation, should be permitted to occupy their farms 


during their lifetime. We may imagine the spirit and expression of 


face with which this concession would be received by the small French or 
Swiss or American farmer. 

All landed property being owned by the community at large, and 
cultivated for its benefit, and all profits of industry being turned over 
to the state, which would play the part of capitalist, by lending to 
workingmen or supplying them with materials, and education being 
provided by the state, everybody would naturally have to live by the 
labor of his hands. It would be a violation of natural right even to 
select certain boys or girls in the schools, and educate them for certain 
professions—that is, give them a better education than others, because 
this would be introducing inequality in “the means of mental and 
physical development.” So that society, on the workingmen’s plan, 
would then present the appearance of a dead level, covered with a 
busy and comfortable multitude, each member of which would be pre- 
vented by law from in any way getting ahead of his neighbors. His 


children would be educated for him in a certain way, and he himself 


would be constantly provided with work, and taken care of in sickness 
or old age. But he would not be permitted to accumulate savings; or, 
at least, if he did accumulate, they would profit him nothing. He 
would not be suffered to invest them and draw interest from them; for 
- this would be “ enjoying the fruits of other men’s labor,” and, as we 
have seen, he would not, for other reasons, be permitted to leave them 
to his children after his death. In fact, in some of the Continental 
labor organizations, the members are already required to bind them- 
selves not to rise out of their class; that is, not to become capitalists 


or employers of labor—the process so much admired among us of 


“rising in the world” being looked on by the agitators with great ab- 
horrence ; and that eminent citizen, ‘‘ the self-made man,” whose praises 
we have sung so much, being treated by them as a traitor to his order. 
Under this rule, for instance, Asa Packer, Peter Cooper, Ezra Cornell, 
and, we greatly fear, Horace Greeley himself, are simply despicable 
renegades, 

Now this scheme for the regeneration of society may seem to many 
people to open up a very gloomy prospect for the human race, but 





then we must remember that, in the first place, for the working-classes | 


the past is infinitely gloomy. Considering what their condition has 
been for ages, it is not wonderful that in all their attempts at reform 
they should think it necessary, as one speaker at the Congress said, 
“to uproot everything that exists;” and, considering the great 
advances in power they have made within a quarter of a century, it 
is not wonderful that they should fancy themselves capable of making 
all things new. Moreover, the distrust of human nature, displayed in 
their desire of regulating everything, and providing for everything, 
in their hostility to free trade—which in England is the natural 
result of the successful operation of the trades unions in restricting 
the labor market—is a not unnatural result of the spectacle of the 
small progress made by human nature towards an ideal society. 
Men start a co-operative association in order to help to abolish the wages 
system; it succeeds, and grows rich, and very soon the original co- 
operators are found hiring laborers themselves, and refusing to divide 
the profits with them. Men organize trades unions to keep up the 
rate of wages artificially, but all will not come in, and others secede, 
and the result is that capital comes out often victorious. You put two 


it, and tried to find the key to it, and have failed. 
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should permit the world to be as full of sorrow, disappointment, and 
seeming injustice as it 1s; that some should be born to misery, and 
some to prosperity; and that the best-laid schemes for the promotion 
of human happiness should so constantly fall short, and far short, of 
their aim, has been from the beginning the great puzzle of the universe. 
We know that one hundred generations have wept over it, and studied 
We need hardly 
wonder, therefore, that the working-classes, now at their first accession 
to participation in the regulation of human affairs, should wish to try 
their hand at the solution of it—and that they will try their hand at 
the solution of it, we have no doubt; and no philosopher need smile at 
their plan of converting society into a vast trades union, as a complete 
remedy for human ills, who remembers how short a time it is since their 
superiors in culture and experience were trying to persuade the world 
that slavery was a beneficent institution, and that the first of virtues 
for the poor and unfortunate was content ; and since even great thinkers 
looked for the regeneration of the world through the virtues and wisdom 
of “ patriot kings.” 

THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

THe preparations for the (Ecumenical Council are rapidly ap 
proaching completion. The carpenters and upholsterers have almost 
done their work in St. Peter's; the stenographers, who are men otf 
divers tongues, and who have been under training for some mx 
are reported ready ; 


mn 
n 


ths, 
and the programme of the proceedings, which has 
been for some time growing into shape, in the hands of a batch of 
commissions, each presided over by a cardinal, is nearly ready; and 
Padre Luigi da Trento, the Apostolic Preacher of the Vatican, is 
working hard at the inaugural sermon. On the 8th of December, 
the solemnities will open. To get at the real nature of the occasion, 
one has to go back a great many centuries; but it will be sufficient for 
an 
Encyclical (circular) Letter, giving his views on nearly all the peculiar 
tendencies and phenomena of modern society, such as religious liberty, 


our purpose to go back to December, 1864, when the Pope wrote 


freedom of the press, civil marnages, secular education, popular goy- 
ernment, or at least the rights of peoples to choose their government, 
The 
Letter was, however, in the nature of a general treatise on these various 


errors, accompanied by much wailing and lamentation ever the state 


and the subordination of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. 


of the world and the perversity of its inhabitants, and not a little 
cursing and vituperation. it the 
schedule, or “ bill of particulars,” was the now famous * Syllabus,” in 


Accompanying in nature of a 
which the various errors to which the Encyclical referred were set 
forth in their order, under eighty heads or articles, each specifying a 
* damnable heresy ;* but the eighty damnable heresies were distributed 
1. Pantheism, Nat- 


Indiiference, Latitudinarian 


under ten general heads, or chapters, as follows: 
uralism; 2. Moderate 
ism; 4. Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, Lib- 


» 
o. 


Rationalism ; 


| ia e ° = - . ‘ 
} eral Clerical Associations; 5. Errors concerning the Church and her 


children at the same school, and give them exactly equal chances of 


mental and physical development, from infancy to manhood; in forty 
years one owns a mill, or has made a fortune at the bar, and lives with 
his children in luxury, while the other is barely able to keep a large 
family from starving by some kind of abundant and ill-paid labor. 
That these things should be—or, in other words, that Providence 


i 
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rights; 6. Errors concerning civil society in itself, and in its relation 
to the Church; 7. Errors concerning natural and Christian ethics; 
8. Errors concerning Christian marriage; 9. Errors concerning the 


tiff; 10. Errors relating to modern 


Yn 
vil 


temporal power of the Roman Px 
Liberalism. Of this Encyclical and Syllabus, or the charges and 
specifications, to use the language of courts-martial, it is suflicient to 
say that they include and corftlemn the whole structure of modern 
society; they condemn as damnable the views held by all civilized 
states in our day as to the nature of marriage, the education of chil- 
dren, the objects and sanctions of legislation, the relations of gover 
nors and government, the source of political power, the relations of 
the church to the state, of the clergy to the laity, and the views held 
by nearly all educated men as to the functions and limits of human 
In 
} 


ie 


reason, the objects, powers, and results of scientific investigation. 
other words, they pronounce the state of society which existed in t 
tenth century superior to that which exists in the nineteenth century. 
The submission to them of the modern world would involve the abso- 
lute repudiation, or indeed the blotting out, of nearly everything which 
has taken place, during the last six hundred years at least, included 
under the name “ progress,” 
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The Pope, who, from the “modern man’s” point of view, is grossly 
ignorant, having little or no tincture of what the profane world calls 
culture, and who has seen nothing of society at large, having passed 
his life before his elevation to the episcopate in a monastery, appezrs 
to have really expected that these documents would produce a great 
sensation, and startle Europe from its religious lethargy. But they 
fell very flat. The French Government refused, under the Concordat, 
to allow the bishops to publish them; Germany was already laboring 
in the throes of the coming political revolution, and paid little heed to 
them; the Rationalists everywhere laughed over them, It was the 
disappointment thus caused which suggested to his Holiness the idea 
of summoning a General Council, for the purpose of giving the Syllabus 
the full weight of the authority of the whole Church; and the discussion 
and adoption of the Syllabus will, it is said, in conjunction with the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility, take up most of the time of the 
Council. 

Since the issue of the Syllabus, the Church has had serious mis- 
fortunes. In Austria and Spain, the powers of evil have completely 
triumphed. Spain revolted against a legitimate monarch, and has con- 
ceded religious liberty, which is damnable under the sixth head; 
Austria has broken the Concordat, which is damnable under the fifth 
head; and has established civil marriage, which is damnable under 
the eighth head; and has subjected bishops to trial by civil courts, 
which is again damnable under the fifth head. In addition to this, 
other Catholic powers, finding that an attempt was going to be made 
to convert the Syllabus into something more authoritative than the 
dreams of an aged priest, have begun to show signs of extreme uneasi- 
ness. The Government of Bavaria, one of the most Catholic countries 
in Europe, issued a circular to the other Catholic powers, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Syllabus, if adopted by the Council, might 
introduce serious complications into the politics of Catholic states, and 
suggesting concert of action for the purpose of keeping the growing 
pretensions of the Papacy within due limits. In addition to this, the 
prime minister, Prince Hohenlohe, submitted five questions as to the 
effect of the Syllabus, if adopted, on the doctrine of the relations of 
church and state, and on education, to the theological faculties of the 
universities of Munich and Wirzburg. That of Munich has replied 
boldly that the Syllabus, if adopted as it stands, would introduce great 
confusion into all modern states, or else unsettle men’s minds as to 
their civil and ecclesiastical duties; and they condemn as erroneous 
the position of the Jesuit Father Schroder, who has formulated the 
Syllabus in theses, and maintains, amongst other things, that the 
“state is excluded from the whole realm of moral matters;” they 
(the university theologians) affirming that the state is of divine insti- 
tution as well as the church. Moreover, nineteen German bishops 
have met at Fulda; and, after enumerating the various “rumors” 
which are in circulation about the objects of the Council—rumors 
which the Syllabus fully warrants, and which are generally believed to 
be true—they go on to say, in a letter which they have just issued : 

“Tt is much feared lest the Council should proclaim dogmas not con- 
tained in the revelations of God or the traditions of the Church, and 
establish principles prejudicial to the interests of Christianity, incom- 
patible with the rights of the state, civilization, and science, as well as 
with the just liberty and temporal happiness of nations. People go further 
still, and accuse the Holy Father of wishing, under party influence, to 
make use of the Council exclusively in order to augment more than is 
proper the power of the Apostolic See, to change the old and true consti- 
tution of the Church, and to erect, in fact, a spiritual sovereignty incom- 
patible with Christian liberty. Men do not fear to apply the name of 
partisan to the head of the Church and the episcopacy, an outrage hitherto 
confined to the declared enemies of the Church; they go so far as to 
express the suspicion that the bishops will not enjoy full liberty of dis- 
cussion at the Council, that they will not be furnished with the documents 
and freedom of speech necessary for the accomplishment of their duty ; 
and, consequently, the validity of the Council and its decisions are called 
in question.” 


They significantly express the hope and belief that none of these 
apprehensions are well founded. The spirit of alarm and opposition 
of course grows, thus encouraged, as the meeting of the Council draws 
near. A “Society of Catholics” has been formed in Baden to “resist 
the aggressions of Rome,” and is founding branches throughout Rhenish 
Prussia. Other signs of the growing anxiety are the detection of Father 
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Hyacinthe, and M. de Montalembert’s letter expressing sympathy with 
an address of remonstrance from the liberal Catholics of Tréves to thei; 
bishop, and regretting that French Catholics should not haye 
the lead in opposition, 

It would, of course, be difficult to believe that the clergy had ye. 
mained unaffected by the influences acting so powerfully on the laity 
even if it were not now well known that the French bishops are aheesde 
split into three parties, each of which will be represented at the Coun. 
cil; that the German bishops out of Austria are also divided ; that the 
Hungarian bishops are unanimous, or nearly so, in opposition: and 
that it is only Spain and Austria whose delegation will go to the Coup. 
cil to afford the Pope united support. The press of continental Europe 
teems with pamphlets and essays on the question, and the radicals 
both in politics and religion are rubbing their hands with delight over 
what they believe to be the approaching demonstration of the utter a). 
surdity of the Church, and a vast number of the wiser heads amongst 
the faithful are becoming seriously alarmed at the possible effect of the 
follies of the Pope on religion itself. The adoption of the doctrine of 
his infallibility, for instance, would constantly expose the Christian 
faith to the chance of being made ridiculous by the sayings and doings 
of a man physically, at least, like his fellows, and who might any day 
evolve religious doctrine from the recesses of a brain disordered |y dis. 
ease. In the meantime, the Ultramontane press does not lose heart: 
and the Tablet in England, and the Ciri/td Cattolica in Rome, lay th: 
lash over the shoulders of the recalcitrant in the good old orthodox 
style; and the Freeman’s Journal in this city, infusing a little Western 
vividness into the theologic gall of the older world, declares that 
Father Hyacinthe’s defection will produce no more effect on the Coun- 
cil than a “sturdy Roman flea,” settled on the calf of a cardinal’s leg 
during his celebration of high mass, would produce on his eminence’s 
ministrations at the altar. 


tak nh 





THE OHURCH IN FRANCE. 
Parts, September 17. 

ONE of the things that people do not study sufficiently when they visit 
or try to know France, is the action of the clergy in different parts of the 
country and in different classes of society. Some free-thinkers go away 
disgusted because, when they see millions subscribed for Peter's pence 
and sent to Rome, they are convinced that the most slavish form of servi! 
ity to the Ultramontane priesthood exists here, and that superstition is 
rife as in Italy or Austria. On the other hand, the more narrow-minded 
and fanatic of the ultra Catholics, when they are told of similar facts, 
simply conclude that France is returning to the palmy days of St. Louis, 
and that Rome will shortly reign supreme and crush all the works of thie 
“ infamous Liberals "—Great Britain, in spite of all her “ Bibles,” being con- 
verted, and leading the van of the faithful. Both parties are equally 
wrong. » There is a vast deal more honest, intelligent Christian faith in 
France than the free-thinkers conceive, and far less fanaticism than the 
ultra devout would like to feel sure of. Besides, as I began by remarking, 
you must take into account the various social strata and the geographical 
divisions if you want to have a clear idea of how religion works in this 
country. It is not quite exact to say that devotion finds its on/y strong: 
hold in the exclusive Faubourg St. Germain, and that out of the so-called 
Royalist circles there are no priest-ridden dowagers. This is not true ; but 
the class varies chiefly according to the locality. 

In Paris, it is very nearly true to say that piety and pride go together, 
and that the father confessor rules principally in the homes where ances 
tors are regarded as a compensation for any want of personal desert, and 
where blood must be “ blue” to mix with that of the owners. But even in 
Paris there has arisen a new and very curious class—the class of nore 
riches, whose desire is to marry their daughters to penniless gis 
seigneurs. This class is within the last dozen years so numerous that it 
constitutes one of the fundamental elements of Paris society. Stock-brokers, 
wine merchants, iron-masters, cattle-breeders, sugar-refiners, soap-boilers— 
in short, all people having gained, or gaining, money by a trade (without 
literally having a shop), are one and all now possessed by the ambition to 
hear their daughters called “Mme. la Marquise” or “Mme. la Duchesse,” 
and the parents have now an advantage in the bargain which they had 
not formerly, so they will consent to pay a higher price for it. Some 
twenty years ago, when marriages of this kind took place, it was customary 
(as under the days of Louis XV.) to ignore the bride’s family altogether. 
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Mademoiselle was absorbed in her lord’s tribe, and so utterly forgot her 
own that she often became the most bitterly exclusive of all her compeers. 
But this is altered now. Whena young man of illustrious name and 
emall means is married off to a retired cheesemonger’s daughter, he 
espouses his wife’s family also, to a certain degree ; that is, he appears in 
public with father and mother in-law, never gives an entertainment with- 
out inviting them, and goes in turn to all those that they give. 

The plebeian mother-in-law is especially gratified by this condition of 
things, and conscientiously performs the three duties expected of her, 
which are—to give perpetual presents to her daughter, to dress splendidly 
herself, and to be noted for her religious zeal. She discharges the last 
duty in a manner to make bishops and fine ladies declare that she ought 
to be canonized. She gives heavily to every charity (that is well lancé, 
i. ¢., aristocratically supported), obliges her husband to consent to his sons 
(if he has any) being brought up by Jesuits, and goes in for pilgrimages, 
and miracles to any amount. She resolutely refuses to know anything 
about the bases of the Christian faith, saying that it is enough te know 
what the Pope said last, and in fact puts to shame all the most orthodox 
ladies of the “ best society.” This class is, more or less, represented in all 
large cities, and its number and influence are, upon the whole, on the 
increase ; but its capital is Paris. 


If you go westward, towards Brittany, for instance, you find religion 
as gloomy and superstitious as it ever was in Spain, and only not as intol- 
erant because the people have a less ferocious nature, and never had such 
sanguinary traditions. In Brittany, it is the peasantry that are most 
devout; as you ascend the social scale, you find less fanaticism. The 
tradesman is not pious at all, although his wife, if she be a Bretonne born, 
quarrels with him for his laxity of zeal—but the gentleman and his sur- 
roundings are what priests term “very consolatory.” That is, they are 
very regular in all their practices, but not exactly priest-ridden, and not 
particularly inclined towards the Jesuits. There is a certain independ- 
ence in a Breton gentleman which forbids him from surrendering him- 
self wholly to any external power, even that of his confessor, and he is 
more of a Catholic and a Christian than of a mere Papist. In Normandy, 
and branching upwards past Paris towards the center, you meet with the 
smallest amount of religion, unless it may be in the east, where, on the 
borders of Switzerland and Germany, you can discover certainly no excess of 
piety whatever. Go towards the south, however, and here you may make 
by far the most interesting observations. In Languedoc, all classes are 
devout, and incline towards superstition—not quite the easy-going super- 
stition of the Italian, nor the gloomy superstition of the Breton, but a 
mixture of the two. 

If you go from Languedoc eastwards and to the Italian frontier, you 
find the priest-ridden bowrgeois families as you will find them nowhere 
else, perhaps. 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and they are convinced that the Pope 
will one day return to the Comtat Venaissin, and reinhabit the Papal 
Palace at Avignon. You can’t get at the bottom of these people's con- 
sciences, for their creed is a political one, like that of the English in the 
“Protestant Establishment.” It has been said of them that they don't 
know anything about the articles of their faith, and don’t care; that they 
may be atheists for aught they or you know, but that they are “ Romans,” 
and will remain so. “ Nous sommes du Pape” is their own expression, 
and whatever may happen to Christian doctrine these people are “the 
Pope’s own.” 

Now, on the contrary, if you go westwards from Languedoc, and near 
the Spanish frontier, you find religion quite differently practised. Prob- 
ably the excess of gloomy and violent piety in the Spaniard has worked 
in a repulsive sense, but it is certain that the Pyrenean, the Bearnais, and 
the Basque, although really and practically devout, have no fanaticism, 
no intolerance, and no superstition. Along the roads of these countries 
you may go for a whole day and see, perhaps, one cross at the corner of a 
Jane. And then it will be a perfectly plain one, with none of the offerings 
and ¢z-rotos, none of the bleeding hearts and flames that you find loading 
the crucifixes of Brittany above all, and even so far up as into Touraine. 
Throughout the Pyrenean territory you find churches, even of the smallest 
Villages, richly ornamented and kept in the most brilliant state of preser- 
vation and order. You find, too, in the humblest class of men and women— 
fishermen, shepherds, mountaineers—the most firm and loving faith and 
genuine reliance upon the Father of all, the most touching resignation in 
misfortune, but you find no small mummeries, no miserable outward 
naa and miracles, such as La Salette and others—no paganism, 

ort. 


. . . . | 
They are starched, stiff, determined devotees, as were their 











There can be no doubt of there being still in France a larger amount 
of religious feeling than in any other Catholic country, but it is very 
diversely spread over the land, according to the peculiar characteristics of 
the races, and it acts very differently in different classes. Those who 
fancy that France is Voltairian are as mistaken as those who think she is 
bigoted. Religion in France is a great element, but its influence requires 
to be studied. 


A POLITICAL PHENOMENON, 


THE seeker after truth is frequently surprised to find that he has, 
unawares, stumbled upon some important fact at a moment when he least 
expects it. The particular line of enquiry in which I am myself engaged 
is that of political study, and the fact on which I have lately stumbled 
one which is likely to interest your readers. 

Having occasion to visit, not long since, one of our prominent seaport 


is 


towns (or perhaps I ought to say, as the conveyancers do, for the sake of 
greater accuracy, one of our now or formerly prominent seaport towns), | 
was much struck by the singular traits of a man whom I observed loafing 
about in all sorts of places—now in the principal streets, now on the prin 
cipal street-corners, now in a book-store turning over the leaves of some 
recent publication, now in the bar-room of some hotel, now on the steps of 
some public building. He wore a dress which was singular from its uni 
formity, never appearing (so I was told by all those who had observed 
him) in any coat, vest, or pantaloons save those in which I saw him. In 
his face there was a curious mixture of duplicity, gentility, and inebriety, 
so that you could never feel confident whether a reformed drunkard, a 


{ The eecen 


“decayed gentleman,” or simply a lobbyist was before you 

tricity of his appearance was considerably heightened by his always carry 
ing a ponderous cane, much too large for his size, and which, from its very 
enormity, offset the general Bohemian effect of the man by a quaint touch 
of old-fashioned respectability. On enquiry, I found that he had never 


ble was that of some 


Naturally 


been seen without this cane—in a word, his fowl ense: 
one out of “ Nicholas Nickleby ” or “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 
anxious to discover something as to the history of this singular phenom 

enon, I asked what was his occupation, and was informed by my friends 
that he made a living by distributing periodicals for a large publishing 
house. But it seemed incredible that this could be his only source of in 
come, or that a man so individual in appearance should confine his prob 
lihood, I was 


able originality in so narrow a channel. Some other livel 


convinced, he must have. Chance soon threw in my way an opportunity 
of verifying this conviction, for, walking in the vicinity of the town not 
long afterwards, I suddenly found the gentleman in question very near me, 
and evidently determined to make my acquaintance, He made some re. 
mark or other about having seen me before, to which I assented, and, after 
some preliminary conversation about the weather, we soon found our- 
selves (by what means I hardly know) conversing on the subject of money 
and money-lending. It seemed that my acquaintance was familiar with 
the subject ; he stated that he was in the habit of lending money “to his 
friends.” 

“Ah!” said I, “then you and I must be in the same kind of business. 
I have seen a great deal of lending on mortgage.” 

“No,” he answered, with great suavity, “I don't take mortgages; 
what is the rate of interest on mortgages?” 

“Seven per cent.” 

“Oh! 1 get a great deal more than that. 
quently take ten per cent. a month.” 

“Then you make your living by lending ?” 

“No, I don't need to do that ; you see, the fact is that I used very fool- 
ishly to let people have my money without charging them anything for 
it; and some of my friends came to me and said ; ‘ Why, my dear fellow, 
why do you do this? If you must lend, you positively ought to take 
interest.’ So I concluded that it would be better to do as they advised.” 

“So you get ten per cent. a month now?” 
I have got as much as nine hundred and 


When I lend money, I fre 


“Yes; sometimes more. 
sixty per cent.” 

“You must run great risks, then? 

“ Well, I have never lost anything. 
Young men, sir, are men of honor; but you can’t trust an old man ; that’s 
one of my first principles. Youth is honorable.” 

The mystery wasthickening. Who was this singular individual who used 
to lend money without taking any interest, but who, on the representation 
| of his friends, had adopted the less thriftless course of charging nine hun- 
dred and sixty per cent.? There was something about the man’s manner 


I always lend to young men. 
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which indicated a life above that of the ordinary money-lender, while his 
choice of language was always so correct, and occasionally so superb, as 
to make the most romantic explanation a possible one, And there 
was about him a quiet, self-possessed, educated air, which contrasted 
curiously with the cunning look of his eyes and the unpleasing account 
which he gave of himself. He must, said I to myself, be in political life. 
I recollected that I had seen him in the Custom-House, I asked him 
whether he was an office-holder. No, he said, he was not. He had a good 
many young friends, however, in the Custom-House. 

“They are a fine set of fellows, these young men,” said he. 
They never break their word,” 


9” 


* All hon- 
orable men. 
“You lend money to them 
“Oh! yes, they are often in want of money, and whenever they are, 
they come to me, and I let them have a little.” 

“ At nine hundred and sixty per cent.?” 

“No, no; I never received nine hundred and sixty per cent. but once.” 

I was only more puzzled than before. Why should the subordinates 
of the collector of the port be dependent upon the charity of their friends? 
Why should this philanthropist single out the Custom-House for his field 
of benevolence? Would not the banks or the railroads do just as well ? 
I almost began to believe his story, and to look upon him as really an 
eccentric friend of humanity, who had chosen to benefit his race in this 
singular way. It is possible, of course, to suppose a man of independent 
means, who should be moved by the native kindness of his heart to 
advance money to the needy, who should begin by doing this without 
asking anything in return, and who should finally be persuaded by his 
friends into a more prudent as well as, on the whole, more humane course. 
For it is evident that it would be more really humane to require interest 
than not to do so, inasmuch as the necessity of paying the market value 
would strengthen the beneficiary’s character, educate his endurance and 
power of resolution, and prevent the humiliation which might ensue upon 
his assuming the position of one in need of gratuities. This theory 
furnished a not absolutely impossible explanation, but then the Custom- 
House! There is the most mysterious corner of the mystery, and there, 
also, must be its key. We continued our conversation, but nothing further 
was elicited, except stories of my friend’s various financial ventures— 
stories which always led to one invariable conclusion, that he never lost 
money, because he never lent except to young men, who were invariably 
honorable in their dealings. 

But I have discovered the explanation. In a late number of the 7imes, 
in an account of the present condition of the Civil Service—the same 
account from which you have recently made a pertinent extract or two—is 
to be found the following paragraph : 


“ SHYLOCKS IN THE CAMP. 


“The natural result of this state of things, among several thousand 
employees drawing monthly pay, is the encouragement to anticipate pay- 
ments at a ruinous discount. Of course there are many among them who 
have laid up ready money, and while orders for salary were transferable, 
a safe and profitable business was done. But the custom increased so 
alarmingly that the pay department was burdened with extra business, 
and the thing was evidently promotive of ruinous practices. Orders were 
issued forbidding the whole thing. The result was to check it to a con- 
siderable degree among those who were simply careless, but among the 
really necessitous, who could not at once rise above it, the risk was in- 
creased, and they were compelled to submit to ten and twenty per cent. in 
lieu of five and ten per cent. per month! An occasional loss could yery 
well be borne by the Shylocks, whose principal risk is the threatened dis- 
missal in case of discovery, but as this class usually have ‘influence’ with 
their money, they do net hesitate to take the chances, as their income is 
very large while they do remain. A shrewd young man, from the Eastern 
States, was provided with a position through parties who furnish con- 
siderable sums to be used in this way. Indeed, outside political influence 
is a most important adjunct, for if the victim threatens to expose the 
cormorant who grinds him down, he may be quieted by the assurance of 
‘ pressure’ enough to ensure his dismissal if he does not keep quiet and 
make good his obligations. If the oppressor can claim special influence 
with the official heads, his vantage-ground is complete. Such facts are too 
well known to require special instances to be given in their support.” 


My friend was a Custom-House Jew, without the disadvantage, the 


nature of which the above paragraph indicates, of being an office-holder. 
A. P. M. 
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OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE IN THE LEVANT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: If there be a still lingering impression on the part of our public 
or any small portion of it that the present shameful condition of our 
diplomatic and consular service is due to an economic motive on the part 
of either legislative or executive authorities, a brief statement of the 
condition of affairs in the Levant will explode the fallacy. 

The consulates in Turkey are particularly expensive, as the “ expenses” 
amount, on an average, in the smaller consulates to about as much as the 
salary. The invariable custom of the country demands a dragoman and 
guard; the postage and incidental expenses and loss by exchange are 
always greater in a half-civilized country, so that the $1,000 which is 
supposed to be the sum of the bills to be paid for a consulate like that of 
Canea, for instance, is as far from it as an inexperienced voyager’s 
estimate of expenses is from the footed bill. 

The salary of Canea is $1,000; salary of dragoman and cayasses, 
$468 ; rent, $100 (ten per cent. of salary); postage and incidental ex. 
penses not much less if any than $200 ; total, $1,768. To this add loss by 
exchange on the whole (averaging for Levant ports 12 per cent.) $202, 
making the bill $1,970. I suppose that this represents with tolerable 
exactitude the cost of the consulates at Cyprus and Jerusalem (the latter 
having a salary, however, of $1,500). And, while on this subject, I may 
say that if the Government would only deposit the quarter’s salary of 
each consulate at Baring’s, subject to the consul’s draft at sight, all loss 
by exchange would be avoided, as drafts on London are always at par or 
better, while drafts on the United States are in some places not negotiable, 
and any correction of accounts might be made on the subsequent quarter— 
the officer’s bonds assuring the Government against all loss, 

We may then take the united cost of the three consulates of Canea, 
Cyprus, and Jerusalem at $6,000 in gold, and neither consulate is or has 
been in ten years of the least earthly use to the United States. For the 
last three years, I have not ceased to urge the abolition of the consulate 
in Crete as soon as it could be done without any political significance. 

Each consulate in Turkish territory is a possible source of misunder- 
standing with the Turkish Government—the pretensions of American 
protégés and the insolence of Turkish employees being pretty much on a 
par—and the cause of no end of official rows, any one of which may cause 
a collision between the two governments. 

For two good reasons, every useless consulate in Turkish territory 
should be abolished ; and if the excellent and deserving military officers 
who hold the three above-mentioned ones must be cared for by the public 
purse, by all means let them have a pension of $1,000 each and stay at 
home, where they may be of some use to themselves and the country. 

At Constantinople, we have a minister, a consul-general, a secretary of 
legation, marshal, jail-keeper, consular dragoman, and é/éve-dragoman of 
the legation. (I have just returned from a three weeks’ visit to Constan- 
tinople, where I have made it my business to book myself on our local 
civil service.) With regard to the minister, I do not believe that any 
reasonable man can find any fault. If his position during the Cretan war 
was anomalous, he had his justification for all he did in the orders of his 
chief of department and the resolutions of Congress, not to speak of 
public opinion in the United States, to which any man who intends to 
return to political life at home must defer his own ideas.* He is incor- 
ruptible, a gentleman, a scholar, and in all ways one of the most credit- 
able representatives we have abroad, and not overpaid. 

The secretary of legation, acting as dragoman, is an extravagance in 
the point of view of expenditure. There is no more need of a secretary 
of legation for this legation than for others of its class, and a better 
dragoman can be got on the spot for $1,500 a year, or even $1,000, for Mr. 
Brown by universal testimony is not a first-rate Turkish scholar, a very 
bad French one, and understands no other language except his own. The 
offices of secretary and dragoman should be separated if the former is to 
be maintained—the absence of the secretary at present leaving the minister 
without assistance, and the irresponsibility of the dragoman to the minister 
leaving the latter without resource against the misconduct or insubordi- 
nation of his employee. The charges brought by the minister against his 





* The responsibility to the people alluded to by the Congressman in awd No. 212, 
was probably this sort. A man who is in the civil service for life or good behavior is in 
no necessity to contribute to election expenses, sign party tests, or sacrifice his ideas of 
right and wrong to the exigencies of a campaign—he is not responsible to the hacks. 
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secretary would, in any other service in the world, have secured the | point, of a not very small body of nominal Christians. It cannot take 


latter’s dismissal, but in ours are unnoticed. I will give two illustrations, 
The police having, one night, occasion to repress a row in a house of ill- 
fame, were silenced and turned out of the premises by the exhibition of a 
« protection ” signed by J. P. Brown, secretary of legation of the United 
States of America. An Italian subject, named Trotta, an employee of the 
Porte, being unable to get his pay, the Hon. J. P. Brown drew up a 
demand in the name of the United States legation (Mr. Morris being in 
Constantinople at the time), declaring the said Trotta to be an American 
citizen, and demanding his arrearages as such, and sealed this with the 
official seal of the legation—which he had no right to use in any case as 
long as the minister was at hand—on*which he recovered the wages, 
receiving a percentage. It does not seem to me that secretaries of lega- 
tion of this class are likely to be economical. 

The éléve-dragoman is an adopted son of Mr. Brown, and receives, $600 
a year to enable him to fit himself for a dragoman, and has done nothing 
towards the education for which he is paid his salary. This is the concur- 
rent testimony of many foreigners of diverse nationalities whom I have 
questioned with regard to the young gentleman’s career. This particular 
appointment, then, is unwise, and any such appointment is unwise, as the 
dragoman should always be appointed by the minister and be dismissable 
by him. 

The expediency of having a consulate-general, at $3,000 per annum, at 
the same place where we have a minister, I much question. We have a 
consulate-general at Beirut, and it seems to me that one in a country is 
sufficient. A consulate, at $2,000 a year, should be enough for Constanti- 
nople if our present scale of compensation is to be kept up, for that sum 
will keep a single man from debt or starvation. 

The marshal, at $1,000 a year, has had but one act to perform in the 
term of the present consul-general, which was the serving of a notice on 
adebtor. The jailor has $800 a year, and the rent of the jail is $600—no 
imprisonment having taken place in modern times. 

We have, then, items to the amount of $5,500 which might be re- 
trenched without any loss to the service—viz., $1,500 on secretary of le- 
gation, $1,000 on consul, $1,000 on marshal, $1,400 on jail, and $600 on 
the aspirant to future diplomatic honors, which, with $600 loss by ex- 
change, makes a total of $12,000 wasted in the Turkish empire. $3,000 of 
this added to the salary of the minister would enable him to maintain a 
respectable position without personal pecuniary loss, and leave $9,000 to 
be carried to the relief of under-paid and necessary officers in ether coun- 
tries; or, supposing no increase of any salary, a sum of about $16,000 
greenbacks cut off from the taxes. 

At Pireus we have a perfectly useless consulate at $1,000 a year and 
expenses ; while the most eflicient and valuable consular officer we have 
in Greece is M. Sapunzachi, unpaid consular agent at Syra, the only point 
in Greece where any consular officer is likely to be of use to us. Abolish 
the Pirseus consulate, and establish an unpaid one at Syra, and we can 
have as good service as we now have. 

All of these reductions—or nearly all—have been repeatedly advised 
by the persons competent, and that they have not been made proves the 
sheer hypocrisy of all talk of economy as a reason for not reforming the 
consular service. Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

ATHENS, September 1, 1869. 





UNIVERSALISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your issue of September 9 contains a notice of a book soon to 
appear in England, in the course of which notice occurs the following : 

“Tn Mr. Robert Baxter's ‘God’s Purpose in Judgment,’ it is contended 
that the theory of the annihilation of the wicked, and the Universalist 
theory of final eternal happiness for all men, are both untrue. Odder, we 
dare say, than anything in Mr. Baxter's book is the fact that a citizen of 
the religious world should think that within that world either of these 
theories exists in sufficient strength to make it worth while to attack it. 
Among men who are not to be classed as religious, there is plenty of 
Universalism in a sense, and there is also plenty of Annihilationism ; but 
as sectarian beliefs neither of these aberrations from orthodory is now of 
any tmportance at all.” 

I notice the words here quoted only so far as they concern Universal- 
ism. Of the strength of the other “sectarian belief” alluded to, I am not 
informed. 

In a journal which does not promise neutrality but which asserts 
independence, the general statement in the above extract gives no occasion 
for complaint, except on the supposition that it is based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts, and so “operates” as misrepresentation, in a sensitive 
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much space to show that the writer quoted is not accurately informed in 
regard to the present strength and prospects of Universalism. The state. 
ment that Universalism is not “now of any importance at all,” sounds 
oddly in the ears of a people who feel very sure that, as a denomination, 
their strength (not their numbers) has doubled within the last ten years. 
Twenty years ago, the Universalist denomination did not have, all told, 
ten thousand dollars in school endowments, and it had neither a college 
nor a theological school. To-day, it has three colleges, two divinity 
schools, five academies endowed, and three more in rapid progress, with 
an aggregate endowment of not much less than two million dollars. 
Very near half a million was raised for other denominational purposes 
than the current expenses of Sunday worship and church building within 
the year ending with October, 1868. 
effect could be given. Possibly, at the very hour in which the paragraph 
I am noticing was written, one of America’s ablest theologians and most 
accomplished scholars—the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, D.D.—was installed as the 
head of a new Universalist Divinity School, handsemely endowed, in con- 
nection with Tufts College, in Massachusetts. Is it just, therefore, to 
imply that, however it may have been, Universalism is not now “of any 
importance at all?” 

It is conceded that the numerical progress of Universalism has not 
been very great. The hostility it at first awakened, and the heroism with 
which its first preachers defended it, very naturally won the sympathies 
of the coarser elements of the community—a misfortune which happens 
to every sect which has to “fight its way.” The occasion no longer 
existing, this accidental adherence has ceased to annoy with well-meant 
co-operation. The visible effect in some communities is a numerical 
falling off; the intrinsic result is progress in quality. 

Universalists have no wish to suppress the fact that in communities 
where the common-school has not prepared fe way, and particularly in 
the States long under the blight of slavery, their faith gains no foothold. 
But in New England—particularly Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island; in New York, save the southern half of the State; in Northern 
Illinois (certainly not in Egypt); in Wisconsin ; and in other communities 
where the social and mental antecedents are similar, Universalism as a 
“sectarian belief” has great perceptible strength, and is new of more 
“importance ” than at any former date. 

As to the influence of Universalism as a “sectarian belief,” just a 
word; Let a man live awhile in Gloucester or Salem, Mass. ; in Woon- 
socket or Providence, R. I.; in Watertown, Rochester, or Auburn, N. Y.; 
in Galesburg, Ill, or in any community where Universalism has firmly 
established itself, and then live awhile in a town or city where Universal. 
ism has gained no position—let him do this, and Iam confident he will 
not be long in doubt as to the agency which has taken the sting out of 
the Calvinistic pulpits, and made orthodoxy so “liberal” that if its 
friends buried twenty-five years ago could revisit earth, they would not 
know their own churches or the ones having the old names, G.H.E, 

New York City, September 15, 1869, 


Other facts to the same general 





[There was a time within the memory of men still young when the 
distinctive tenets of the Universalists were discussed in almost all 
Northern communities, and not only provoked a great deal of curiosity, 
and some able controversy, and very much confroversy that was not 
able, but also were accepted by thousands who found in them a means 
of reconciliation with the Bible, from which théy had been repelled by 
certain portions of the Calvinistic creed then almost everywhere 
asserted. Universalist doctrine was eagerly offered and accepted, and 
everywhere in the Northeast Universalist meeting-houses were built in 
considerable numbers. We suppose “G. H. E.” would not deny that 
there are fewer such meeting-houses to-day than there were then—cer- 
tainly fewer relatively to the number of other mecting-houses, and 
probably fewer even absolutely. Universalism, then, at the beginning 
possessed an importance, as criticism of Calvinism, which it cannot lay 
claim to possess now that it has crystallized and is merely the “ re- 
ligious views” of a certain comparatively small number of religious 
people—a certain one among a great many sects of small size. For 
good or for evil, the main battle between the church and the world 
is now joined on quite other points than the interpretation of certain 
texts of Scripture; and sects founded on such interpretations are now 
of very much less importance relatively than they were say thirty years 
ago.—Eb, Nation. } 
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RELIGION AMONG THE AMERICANIZED GERMANS. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your issue of the 23d inst.,in the article on the “ State of Religion 
in Germany,” contains the following: “ By-the-by, we wish more was known 
of the religious condition of Americanized Germans. Who ever hears of 
religion amongst them at all?” Asa single ray of light, in answer to this 
question, allow me to offer an outline of their relation to but one of the 
churches of America—the Methodist Episcopal. 

Connected with the M. E. Church there are—organized into societies— 
27,664 Germans. They are further organized into “ German Conferences,” 
each of which is under the care of an 
“The German work” 


which are divided into “ districts,” 
elder, called from his position “ Presiding Elder.” 
of this Church, as now arranged, comprises 17 presiding elders’ districts 
These are under the care of 303 missionaries 
The number of church edifices 
They paid last year, for mis- 


and 271 pastoral charges. 
who have the aid of 316 lay preachers. 
owned by them is 423, valued at $2,203,061. 
sionary purposes alone, $14,405. 
school paper, published at the M. E. Book Concern in Cincinnati,,which 


also supplies them with an abundant literature—like the papers, in their | 


own vernacular. Their Sunday-schools number 480, with 5,113 officers 
and teachers, and 23,196 scholars, with 608 “ conversions” in the last year. 
While * religious statistics are,” in some sense, “always untrustworthy or 
misleading,” yet there is in statistics even that which, the faith being 
stated, shows how sincerely that faith is received and acted upon. The 
or both, in behalf of one’s faith, there- 
fore, are generally relied on to show the status of religious life. Now, 
reaching back, aided by the Church, to the Fatherland, these American- 


statistics of labor or sacrifice, 


ized Germans have planted in their old homes 37 missionaries, who, 


or 
mae 


having raised up a few lay preachers, are filling 
and at the close of °67 reported a membership of 5,883, in spite of a 
Their Sunday- 


They own but 23 chapels, and, for the rest, 


preaching-places, 


loss of 400 the same year by emigration to America. 
schools contain 5,868 scholars. 
they preach in the homes of the peasantry, or such halls as can be had. 
They have a “book concern” in Bremen, which supplies them with, and 


exports considerably to this country, books, tracts, etc. They also have a 


Mission Institute, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, for the education of men for 


the ministry. The number of students in 67 was ten. 
So much for the “ Americanized Germans” by this Church. 


hear from others, I remain, etc., 


Hoping to 
B. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1869. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY? 
To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your last week’s paper is a sentence which I wish to recall to 
your readers, because it seems to me to come nearer the point than any 
other [ have seen: “ As regards these gold corners, there is absolutely no 
safeguard against them but a return to specie payments; and of this there 
is at present no hope, because the country will not submit to contraction, 
though probably the loss sustained by the corner is treble the cost of 
going back to the ancient ways,” 

It is true that there is no remedy but in specie payments, and that 
these can only be reached through contraction ; but is it equally so that 
the country will not submit to it? I am inclined to believe that the 
country— 


tl 


excepting, perhaps, Wall Street and the banks—is ready for any- 
The 


defect seems to lie in our financial organization, which separates entirely 


ling necessary to that end, but that the great want is of a leader. 
the power and the responsibility. The financial plans are elaborated, and 
mostly in secret, by the Committee of Ways and Means. This body is 
composed of members of Congress, under obligations to those who have 
aided in electing them, and their plans are likely to be so arranged as to 
secure the support of other members—their work being much facilitated 
by tl 
whatever to do with, carrying out the schemes which they propose. Con- 
gress has little choice but to pass their measures, because there is no one 
in the House strong enough to stand alone against the committee. 

The plan comes ready-made to the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and he must carry it out whether he likes it or not. He may make 
suggestions in his annual report, but they have no more necessary 
He 
vay, if he pleases, “lobby” during the session, but that is not a pleasant 
business in the face of private interests. 
plan, he has not the benefit of a communication with Congress, When 


influence with the committee than a letter from an ordinary citizen. 


The 
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They have a Church paper and a Sunday- | 


the fact that they have no immediate responsibility for, and nothing | 


* ° | 
But even in carrying out the 
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that body meets, they will discuss his action as they would an affair in the 
courts of Europe. 

Wiil you allow me to ask for information whether there is any objec. 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury being ex officio a member of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means? or to his being present in the House 
| when that body makes its report, and supporting or opposing the Jatter 
| as he may think best? or to his being present there subsequently once 
week during the session to report progress, answer enquiries, or to ask 
| 





for further powers? It may be replied that this is contrary to the usages 
of Congress. But if these usages stand in the way of the proper manage. 
ment of the finances, it seems to me they were “ better honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

It may be said, again, that such an arrangement cannot be easily brought 
about. It is not to be expected that Congress or Mr. Boutwell will pro. 
pose it. But if we ever have the fortune to get a secretary with a definite 
plan in his head, and a resolute will to carry it out, he can easily get some 
friends among the members to propose a resolution to the above effect 
which Congress could hardly reject. And then if he should propose a 
clear and practicable scheme, should demonstrate his ability and willing- 
ness to carry it out, and Congress should still reject it, we should then 
shortly find out whether or not the country refuses to submit to contrac- 
G, B, 





| tion. 
Boston, October 2, 1869, 





[The above hits the nail on the head; but even if the Secretary had 
a seat in the House, as he ought to have, the members would not heed 
| him any more than they now heed the chairman of the Committee of 
| Ways and Means—the nearest approach to a minister of finance, pro 
| perly so-called, that we have—unless there were a stronger conviction 
in the public mind than there now is that there is such a thing as 
| science in finance, and that men who have studied it are authorities in 
| it and ought to be listened to, As matters stand, the committee may 
| produce the most carefully elaborated tax-bill after three months’ 
' labor, and any ignoramus in the House who chooses to start up with 
an axe to grind, or some sensational, half-baked theory to ventilate, has 
a fair chance of upsetting it all in five minutes. This actually hap- 
| pened last session—General Schenck, the chairman, having been bowled 
over in a very short debate by some peculiar “views” from General 
Butler, What we want above all things is a deeper appreciation on 
the part of the people that study is of importance in politics, and that 
a man may mean well and yet be a very mischievous person,—Ep, 
NATION. | 


MR. WAINWRIGHT'S PAMPHLET ON JULIUS CESAR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Through the kindness of a friend, my attention has been directed 
to your criticism, published in the Nation of the 19th of August, 1869, on 
| a small work bearing the title, “ Julius Cesar: Did he Cross the Channel? 
Reviewed by John Wainwright.” The pamphlets reviewed were, as you 
are aware, written by the Rev. 8. F. Surtees, and would seem to have been 
intended to correct the real or presumed errors of Napoleon III. in his 
“Life of Caesar,” and all others who hold, or may have held, that Ciesar, 
| in his invasions of Britain, landed on the shore of Kent. The first pam- 
| phlet was published in 1866 by J. R. Smith, Soho Square. The second— 
a reprint from the Doncaster Guzette—appeared in 1868, in reply to the 
animadversions which were published in that paper. This reprint is 
entitled, “Julius Cesar: Showing, beyond a Reasonable Doubt, that he 
never Crossed the Channel, but sailed from Zeeland and landed in Nor- 
folk.” In the last of these two pamphlets, the reverend gentleman en 
| deavors to support his heresy by repeating the theory promulgated in the 
| first, adding therein further evidence in aid of his blunders. 

The “ Review,” as you gratuitously affirm, was not printed in England, 
but at the establishment of King & Baird, Philadelphia, which is reckoned 
a good and reliable concern, and is well patronized. The “ proof- 
' reading,” in this instance, is not satisfactory. Afraid of this defect, I com- 

municated with a house of the former place ; but the work being small, 
together with the cost of postage, trouble, and delay, I was induced to put 
the MS. into the hands of King & Baird, who had previously done well 
for me in like capacity. 
| But there is yet a more extraordinary item demanding attention. To 
palliate your misconceptions, you charge me with not giving the ideas ot 
Mr. Surtees in his own language: “for he”—the reviewer—“ nowhere 
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takes the pains to give it in the language of the writer whom he answers.” 
Now, sir, what are the facts of the case ?” In page 13 of the “ Review,” I 
remark : “ But you, sir ”"—Mr. S.—“ gravely assert that ‘Caesar never set 
foot at Boulogne or Calais, never crossed the Channel, or set eyes on Deal 
or Dover, but that he sailed from some place in front of the mouths of the 
Rhine or Schelde, most probably from a peninsula, formerly the fore-shore 
of Walcheren, and that he made the coast of Britain in his expedition off 
Cromer.’ Again, p. 52, you”—Mr. 8.—“ write, ‘It was here, at the mouths of 
the Rhine, on the shores of the ocean, that he, Caligula, gathered up shells 
as spoils of Britain ; then Claudius, no doubt, followed the same course, and 
sailed from the same port as Plautius, his pioneer, and, as we have already 
noted, he sailed from east to west’” (Pamph., p. 9). These two citations, 
like most others, are marked as such by inverted commas, and on the last, 
For instances, see pp. 14, 33, 47, 56, 





and others, the page is also given. 
65, 69, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, where the very words are, I believe, hon- 
Certainly, you cannot have read the “Review,” er, if you 


estly given. 
have read it, your mental vision must be very obtuse, or some bewilder- 
ing ignis fatuus has misled your judgment or diverted your attention 
from the subject under your consideration. 
Yours, sir, respectfully, JOHN WAINWRIGHT. 

(If Mr. Wainwright will look again at our remarks, he will see that 
the word language was used in a special connection, and is to be 
explained by the context. We said: “ What real arguments Mr. Sur- 
tees advances it is hard to make out from Mr. Wainwright’s rambling 
and many-worded refutation, for he nowhere takes pains to give us 
the language of the author whom he is reviewing.” Supply “of the 
arguments ” after “the language,” and our meaning is clear, as we 
intended to state it; but we confess it was not stated as it should have 
been. So far as any arguments of Mr. Surtees are brought forward, we 
gave Mr. Wainwright the full credit, which he deserves; of reviewing 
them satisfactorily, if in too prolix and desultory a manner. We are 
sorry to learn from Mr. Wainwright's note that an American printing- 
office is responsible for the astonishingly bad proof-reading; we had 
hoped, from the book being published in London, that it was also 
printed there.—Ep. Nation. | 








“MANUAL LABOR.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of the 16th September, there is an article entitled 
“Manual Labor.” In it you say, “It must be admitted there is nothing 
which everybody in the community—we do not believe this too sweeping 
an assertion—more carefully avoids, if he can, than manual labor.” 

Now, I believe and know that “this is too sweeping an assertion ;” 
personaliy, I do not bear it out, and I know many others who do not. I 
believe that what you speak of as dislike to “manual labor” is not that, 
but a dislike to an excessive amount of ill-paid labor ; and there is, I 
fancy, no shadow of doubt that the day “manual labor” shall be fairly 
proportioned to muscular strength—by this is meant, shall not be so im- 
properly exhausting to the body as to “exercise a deadening influence on 
the mental perceptions,” and shall be better paid than shop-keeping, ete.— 
we should see “nobody remaining one minute longer than he could 
help” in those pursuits (without a very strong “vocation” under- 
stood). 

When I speak of labor properly proportioned to strength, I would say 
that therein is probably the solution of the “social problem,” and that 
society will perhaps never be at rest or ever work harmoniously until that 
is done—and done it will be some day, at whatever cost, of “ten hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work,” or other thing dreadful to supply and de- 
mand and the science of political economy, as far as it has yet got. 

Of the “sapient movement to have manual labor made compulsory in 
our colleges,” there is this to be said. Taken as an idea, without enter- 
ing into detail, has any man lived to maturity, even in this absorbent 
country, without having said to himself, as he contemplated young men 
unable to find those coveted “clerkships,” and begging, borrowin'z, 
and sponging meanwhile, “ What a pity this, that, or the other young 
man or men (the plural would frequently occur) never learned to do any- | 
thing but keep accounts, spell indifferently, or smile imbecilely over a 
yard of calico!” 

For my part, I do have sincere doubts, in common with “some of the | 
English radicals,” whoever they may be, whether there can be such a 
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thing as real culture without manual labor—that is, if real culture be (as 
I take it) the last polish of a complete and balanced man. 1 hold none’ 
such who has not the sound body to contain the sour mind—indeed, the 
sound mind can no more exist in the unsound body than good wine can 
be kept in cracked bottles. 

I would also challenge a part of another of your propositions. You 
say “it is preposterous to pretend that manual laborers are juster, truer, 
ete., than clerks, lawyers, and shop-keepers.” Now, the experience of 
thirty years’ mixing with most classes of my fellow-creatures has fixed 
the belief in my head that a large class of manual laborers—namely, the 
skilled mechanics—are actually and measurably.“ juster, truer, more 
humane and upright” than certainly clerks or shop-keepers as a class 
(the lawyers I won't swear to either way); and for this “sweeping asser 
tion” I have this reason: the life of a mechanic (in the same, though a 
more elementary manner, as that of the man of exact sciences) brings him 
continually face to face with facts and realities, iron and wood, and to deal 
with these he has to find out a certain amount of truth and abide by it— 
little will it avail him, having measured a two-inch hole, to go and 
vaguely make an inch-and-a-half pin for it; nothing but two inches 
will do. 

Of course, no one pretends that all mechanics are angels, or that there 
are no failings among the best, or consummate rascals among the worst : 
but the claim set up is simply that mechanics generally are superior in 


moral qualities to traders (which is of course a mere assertion), and t) 


rat 
there is a reason why this should be so (which is a fact) 

Those who speak of labor as a thing naturally repulsive to human 
nature only express (the commonest form of error) a halftruth. Turning 
a weighted crank or a tread-mill in a state prison, is undoubtedly (or at 
least probably) repulsive; but the labor of the mechanic constructing a 
machine, the carpenter or mason building a house, and many others, has 
an interest as great in its way (erperte crede) as the higher labor of the 
painter at his easel or the seulptor at his model; and this, in degree, 
pervades almost all work. 

Those who hold this idea of the purely repulsive nature of labor can 
know nothing of the pride, interest, and pleasure a good mechanic takes 
in his srerk—not in the strain on his muscles, but in the growth and com. 
pletion of the thing he creates. They know nothing of what is meant by 
the “ workman's conscience” (not the theologic article), the satisfaction 
of which is a recompense for and an inducement to his labor. 

L. H. 


BARABOO, Sauk Co,, Wis, 


[Those “who speak of labor as a thing naturally repulsive to 
* undoubtedly do “ only express a form of half-truth ;” 
* manual 


human nature 
but this discussion is not about labor in general, but about 
labor,” and the pleasure a mechanic takes in constructing a machine, 
or a carpenter in building a house, as described by “ L. H.,” does not 
flow from the labor of the hands but of the head, and could be and is 
obtained in a far higher degree than mechanics ever know it by 
In 


fact, manual labor loses its repulsiveness just in proportion to the degree 


mathematicians, astronomers, and various other brain workers, 


to which it becomes a means of expressing thought.—Epb. Natron. | 


TWO BLUNDERS BY A. DIEZ, 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 

Str: I have been waiting from week to week till your correspondent 
Carl Benson (whose hand is well able to keep his head) should defend 
himself from the criticism upon him in the Nvtion of September 16. As 
he has not thought it worth his while, will you spare me a corner of your 
journal that I may correct Mr. A. Diez, lest he in turn “do harm to the 
reading world at large, as well as grieve the soul of the sympathetic 
scholar ¥” 

I do not know what Mr. A. Diez means when he talks of “ que denoting 
the subjunctive,” but if he means that gue does not mean “that” (in the 
sense of “who”), he is abundantly wrong. Que has almost as great a 
variety of meanings in Spanish as the verb echar. It answers to the Latin 
quis, gui, quod, quum, cui, in quo, and quia, not to go further. Its use as a 
relative pronoun, however, alone concerns us here, Friedrich Diez (the 
highest authority) would be somewhat astonished at the sweeping assertion 
of his namesake. He says, “ Eine Anniiherung dieser Conjunction an die 
Bedeutung des Relativpronomens, aus dem sie hervorgegangen, ist oben 


berihrt worden. Es giebt tiberdies verschiedene Fiigungen worin sie so 


or 
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entschieden in den Wirkungskreis des Relativs eingreift dass sie tiberall 
mit demselben vertauscht werden diirfte ” (Gramm. der Roman. Sprachen, 
B. iii., 362). In Engdish, also, it is indifferent whether we say “he who” 
or “ he that,” and formerly “he which” was used—precisely as que is in 


Spanish. I open a volume of Cervantes at random and find “la desgracia 
que me sucedié "—* the accident which happened to me.” How 


would Mr. A. Diez translate 


** Ove el rey que esta casa abriere 
A Exspafia tiene quemar ?”" 
He is as badly off with his eyera. Everybody who knows anything of the 
Spanish language knows that this form of the verb was originally a plu- 
perfect, but that it was commonly used as a simple perfect. For example, 
in another stanza of the same remeance which Byron undertook to trans- 
late, 
** Las cartas eché en el fuego, 
Y al mensajero matara.”’ 
Perhaps Mr. A. Diez will say that this means “ should have slain,” but he 
will hardly make a conditional of 
* Alli hablara una doncella 
Que fortuna se decia.”’ 
I should say that Mr. Benson's critic knew as much Spanish as Byron, but 
not so much English, if | may judge by his rendering vierte by “turns.” I 
give him his choice of two French proverbs, thereby showing myself twice 
as liberal as he was to Mr. Benson—Ne mets ton doigt en anneau trop étroit ; 
or, Ne reprends ce que n'entends. FULANO, 


HARVARD COLLEGE, October 1, 1869. 


P. S8.—I approach a more awful topic. The editor of the Nation is, of 
course, omniscient. Does he then really think it would make any differ- 
ence in the asonante whether the word was hablava or hablara ? 


[It is to be observed Carl Benson reads matava, which agrees with 
the Spanish text before us. As to the question raised in the post- 
script, we can only reply, We do, The rule of assonance in Spanish 
poetry is, that the vowels correspond, while the consonants should 
be different. The poem observes this rule throughout, except in the 
asonantes to the proper name Granada.—Ep. Nation. | 


A MISEMENDATION BY MR. DIEZ. 
To THe EpITror oF THE NATION: 


Sr: Is not gvearelative—masculine nominative relative—as well as a 
conjunction? And if the conditional (or perfect subjunctive) never has an 
indicative force, why does Mr. Diez wish to read hablara for hablava? 1 
ask these questions not for the purpose of defending my translation of que 
esto oyera, which I freely admit to have been wrong, but only to show 
that his correction of me is quite as slipshod as mine of Byron. Again, it 
is hardly a fair statement of the case to say that I correct one mistake of 
the poet and make two of my own. The whole stanza is misinterpreted by 
Byron. First, the subject of the first line changed ; secondly, a full stop at 
the end of the first line where there is no stop at all; thirdly, the third line 
connected in sense with the second instead of with the fourth. Finally, in 
his proposed substitution of hablara it looks as if Mr. Diez was making 
the which he detected in me. Hablara could only be a 
future or a conditional; and accent, metre, and sense all forbid its being 
the former. 


very same mistake 


Is his objection to hubluva that it is an imperfect while the sense 
requires a preterite of some kind? The perfect use of the imperfect is not 
unusual in the Spanish ballads. In the second stanza of this very one we 
find: 

** Las cartas echd en el fuego, 
Y al mensajero matava "— 
the two stanzas having precisely the same force. 

The phrase que lo oyera, que esto oyera, is common enough in the bal- 
lads, and sometimes appear in very deceptive positions—e. g. : 

* Sayavedra que lo oyera 
Al moro volvis la cara." 

“ Sayavedra, on hearing this (such I take to be the exact idiomatic 

equivalent of the Spanish), looked round at the Moor.” 


CARL BENSON. 


[The publication of the above has been delayed by an oversight. 
—Ep. Nation] 
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Notes. 








LITERARY. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, announces that, in connection with 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., of London, he will publish next month an octayo 
volume by Mr. Edward Edwards, entitled “Lives of the Founders, Aug. 
mentors, and other Benefactors of the British Museunr—1570-1870.” 
This work is said to be based on new researches at the Rolls House, 
the Department of MSS. of the Museum itself, and in many other 
places. It will be divided into three books and fifteen chapters, with a 
postscript on “ Reconstructors and Projectors,” with lithographic illustra. 
tions. Sir Robert Cotton ; Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel ; Robert Har. 
ley, Earl of Oxford ; Lord Elgin; Richard Payne Knight; Dr. Charles 
Burney ; Francis Hargrave ; Sir Joseph Banks; Thomas Grenville; Mr, 
Layard, ete., are some of the personages who will figure in its pages, 
Sixty copies only of the “Lives” will be printed on large and thick 
paper. A circular from Prof. F. J. Child, Harvard College, is designed 
to awaken fresh interest in the objects and achievements of the Chaucer 
Society of London. We would gladly, if space permitted, reprint this 
circular entire, but as Prof. Child, who is Honorary Secretary of the 
Society in this country, offers to furnish full information to whoever 
applies for it, we will content ourselves with a brief summary of his state- 
ments. The Society aims to furnish material “for the construction of 
correct text” by publishing parallel texts on the one hand, and on the 
other “the originals of works which Chaucer translated or imitated, and 
literary, philological, and other essays pertaining to Chaucer.” This 
divides its work into two branches. In the first, it has actually published 
Part I, of a six-text edition of the “ Canterbury Tales,” to wit: the Prologue 
and Knight’s Tale (the six together and also separately); and in the sec- 
ond, a temporary preface to the Tales, by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, a couple of 
the essays referred to, and Parts I. and II. of “ English Pronunciation, with 
Especial Reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer,” by Mr. Alex. J. Ellis. 
The publication is going forward as rapidly as may be. For two guineas 
a year, from Jan., 1868, and three shillings for postage yearly, the books 
will be sent by mail to subscribers in thiscountry. The six-text edition— 
a large quarto—will have to come in through the Custom-House, but 
Prof. Child will distribute all copies ordered to his address, charging sub- 
scribers merely the duty and cost of transmission. Drafts should be sent 
to the Society’s publishers, Messrs. Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, or 
Mr. Furnivall, at 8 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. “For additional 
security,” says Prof. Child, “American members are invited to inform 
me of their having joined the Society. The attention of the directors of 
public libraries is especially called to this important enterprise. An im- 
mediate increase in the subscription list will greatly expedite the execu- 
tion of the Society’s projects, and equally lessen the expense.” 
A. S. Hale & Co., Hartford, Conn., announce as in press a work by Mr. 
Augustus Maverick, of the Hvening Post: “Henry J. Raymond, and thie 
New York Press for Thirty Years.” Mr, Maverick was formerly upon 
the staff of the 7imes, and should be able to communicate some interesting 
reminiscences in both branches of his subject. The volume will contain a 
portrait of Mr. Raymond, and will be sold by subscription only. 








Messrs. 


— Massachusetts is about to have a new sort of popular literature, and 
at the risk of increasing the envy with which she is already regarded, we 
shall proceed to state what it is. The last Legislature established a State 
Board of Health, with broad aims and ample powers, which the Governor 
has recently filled with the most praiseworthy appointments. Drs. Henry 
I. Bowditch and George Derby have been chosen chairman and secretary 
respectively, and from an address made by the former at the first meeting 
of the board we learn the specific duties imposed upon it. These are (we 
quote Dr. Bowditch): “To take cognizance of everything tending to 
public health,” and, consequently, “to endeavor to eradicate everything 
tending to public disease and death ;” secondly, “to diffuse among the 
people a knowledge of the means of obtaining individual and public 
health and of preventing disease ;” lastly, “to investigate the effects of 
the use of intoxicating liquors upon the industry, prosperity, happiness, 
health, and lives of the people,” and to suggest legislation on any or all 
of the subjects submitted for enquiry to the beard. Dr. Bowditch proposes 
for the diffusion of knowledge the use of the lyceum, “ the publication in 
a compact form and the wide circulation of the pith, so to speak, of our 
general knowledge on public hygiene,” and by brief, business-like, un- 
rhetorical reports annually to the Legislature, “so thoroughly indexed 
that even the busiest man on Change can in three minutes get at the 
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—— 
mili ail be prepared to study the details of any part or parts he 
may wish further to examine.” From the known character of the gentle- 
men composing this board, and the liberty of action accorded them, we 
venture to predict that their reports will be the most valuable documents 
which the State has produced since Horace Mann was made Secretary of 


the Board of Education. 


—We have a fresh proof of woman's progress towards self-support and 
equality as a worker in the tasteful heading of a new German paper, pub- 
lished in this city—another of the New Eras (Die neue Zeit) of which we 
have already had seve ‘ral in the same language. Miss Alice Donlevy de- 
signed, and Miss Laura E. Bower engraved, the heading in a manner very 
creditable to them, and which ought to serve them as a good advertise- 
ment. This incident is the straw which shows which way the paper will 
set—in the direction of “ Equal Rights for all ;’ and on reading the pros- 
pectus we find that the conductors agree with those Radicals who admit 
no shades in political opinion ; that they are opposed to having a Presi. 
dent, would make suffrage equal and based on intelligence, including 
women, that they have peculiar notions on the subject of labor, ete., 
The first two numbers contain a fair variety of articles 
political topics and on art, and the beginning of a translation of Ivan 
Turgeneff’s “ Assja.” 


” 


etc. 
on social and 


—It is with good reason that, as we have remarked elsewhere, the nov- 
elists have begun to afflict their characters with cerebro-spinal disorders. 
The recent excitement in Wall Street has, we are informed, robbed so 
many brokers of sleep and thrown so many others off their nervous bal- 
ance as to demand all the attention one of our most eminent practitioners, 
noted for his skill in the treatment of these derangements, can give them. 
We have always thought too little use was made of the medical devs ex 
machina. In these days of promiscuous travelling in close, unventilated 
cars and ferry-boats, the* small-pox, for instance, is too seldom employed 
to thwart the crowning of the villain’s schemes, or to add another to the 
true lover’s obstacles. Paralysis, again, is an ill-appreciated instrument 
in the hands of retributive justice, being in fact one of the most dramatic 
of all, and too common now to excite the charge of improbability. 
form of it, too—hemiplegia—affords scope for much subtlety in the man- 
agement of the plot and for some very startling effects. Thus, we might 
have the hapless heroine dragged to the very altar and about to be sacri- 
ficed to the monster she abhors. Will the mercenary parents not relent? 
Will the python not relax his coils? Alas! are the gods deaf to the 
maiden’s prayer? ‘Tlie old-fashioned novelist would have stood aghast 
and said yes! or would have lugged in a policeman in search of the 
forger ; or the missing rival, whose temple was only grazed by the pistol- 
shot, and who, after being tumbled into the stream, had sense enough, 
etce., ete, Nowadays, we need merely make the brigand stoop to tie his 
shoe—apoplexy, paralysis—it is all one—ensues. But it is only partial. 
It was the right shoe that was loose; it is the right side that is affected. 
Now, though doctors disagree, it is enough that Broca holds that the 
organ of speech is located in the posterior part of the third frontal con- 
volution of the left anterior lobe of the brain. Our villain recovers his 
erect position, but not the control of his tongue. The clergyman asks 
him if he will take this woman, etc., and he either answers nothing or 
A gleam of hope lights up the face of the despairing 
“the cannot 


One 


stammers nonsense. 
bride. They summon a physician: 
“Thank Heaven!” ..... « 


ceremony go on.” 


— Mr. Dickens did well to allude, at the Oxford-Harvard dinner, to the 
“Harvard Memorial Biographies” and the test which rebellion applied to 
the manhood of our colleges—a test beside which the Thames trial was 
as nothing. Perhaps his appreciative remarks induced a correspondent of 
the Boston Adrertiser to compile from the Harvard “ Triennial” of 1869 
the war statistics of twenty-five classes, or more properly twenty-one 
(1845-1865). The members of these numbered in all 1,722 
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722, and but two 
classes exceeded 100. Of these there had died, up to July, 1869, 251—90 
having fallen in the service of the United States. Of 527 who had entered | 
it (547, counting the classes 1866-'69), 1845 lost one man in the war to | 
fifteen otherwise; 1848, three men in the war to fifteen otherwise, ete, | 
The war loss creeps up to six in 1852, seven in 1858, and eight in 1859, 
and then jumps to twelve in 1860. But the percentage tells. :8 
men into the service, 1860 sent 58, 1861 sent 54--or, 41.50, 54.20, 68.35 per 
cent. of their whole numbers; and there fell respectively 8, 12, and 10 
men—or, 8.70, 11.21, 12.65 per cent. Let any one consider the character of 
those who thus sacrificed themselves, and then judge of the loss the coun- | 
try sustained in them. The correspondent adds the following estimates: | 


1899 sent 
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Percentage of whole number of graduates for 2 years (1845-69) in the U 


service during the rebellion. .... 21.23 
Percentage of deaths to whole number in the service. ‘ 16.43 
Average number of each class in the service 21.88 
Average percentage of each class in the service to the whole number in the class... 25.99 
The extremes have already been given. The date of the outbreak of 


the war accounts for the proportion of enlistments from the two classes 
1860, 1861. The peace was threatened, if not already broken, before the 
graduates of 1860 had found their places in life, while 
1861 had Sumter and the Baltimore ma) to fire them, 
uncertainty as to future careers. They were free to choose, and more than 
two-thirds of the latter took up arms for the Union; 
both classes—indeed, in all the classes—fought 


the graduates of 


with a still greater 


and not a few, in 


on the other side 


—We have been struck, since the opening of the fall term, with the 


number and appearance of the college rs _ whieh come to us in ex 
change. Before us at this moment are lying copies of the JIvreerd Adve 
cate, Trinity Tablet, (Michigan) Chronicle, a af Cornell Era: together with 


the newly started College Review, and the College Courant, which are edited 


for the sake of all, rather than as organs of any one, of the colleges. The 
papers first-named may be said to refer to the J/arrard Advocate as their 


ancestor, though the Zad/et alone repeats its size. They may all be di 
scribed as fairly printed on tinted paper, of sixteen pages each, and appear 
ing weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, may be. We 
have found something worth reading in all of them—perhaps most in the 
Era and Chronicle, because they admit older contributors or copy artic 


from outside sources. But the Advroeat 


as the case believe we 


scems to us the most pleasing reflee 





tion of student life and opinion, and in its poetry and jewr @esprit shows a 
higher average culture than do the other papers. They all, however, 
mark a new epoch in college literature, and must eventual ly re ve out of 
existence the unreal, inflated magazines that ten years ago were alone in 
vogue. The Review and ( mt occupy nearly a common field, or may 


do so; for it is too early to predict what development the former will take 
on. As yet but one number has been 


tively little of the news w] 


issued, and that contains compara. 


iich probably makes the ¢ t quite as accept 


and of which 


The September Revi 


able in other colleges as at Yale, it gives a great deal from 
week to week. or two readable essays, 
more sound, however, than original, and in other respects bears the marks 
of an inchoate undertaking 
behind those of the local ec 


Cou rant. 


r has one 


Its paper and a are considerably 


lege papers, which may also be said of the 


—Not only, as it appears, was Mrs, Stowe too hasty in seeking to turn 
ingenuous youth from the corrupting influence of Lord Byron's writings 
and singularly unpractical in striving to do this by means of the most 


thorough advertising the poet ever got, but her self-appointed defen ler, 
Mr. Parton, was quite as much the victim of an ¢ priori judgment. 
‘W. G.” (whom we take to be the veteran William Gowans) writes to the 
Tribune of the 28th that Mr. Parton erred most egreg 


giously in declaring 
that, except Shakespeare, no poet not living sells per annum in this eoun- 
the v 
In the first place, 
Burns sold for every one of 


try so largely as Byron and Scott : are chief among the ‘ 


rr. Th.” th 


in proof of whic] 


staple s’ of 
are two col ies of 
his own ex- 

ITe 
are now in the 
while in importations from abroad Burns is 
tt, 





the book trade.” says * ere 


Byron ; 1 he cites 
perience as a bookseller in New York for twenty-five vears adds that 
as many as ten editions of Burns, published in America, 


market, to only six of Byron: 
vastly in As for than any modern poet 
except Wordsworth, and to one copy of his works there are forty sold of 


eXcess, Ne he sells worse 


Burns's. It being notorious that in some points of character, and those 
not their best, Byron and Burns bore an unfortunate resemblance to each 
other, we ought presently to hear of a movement to deprive the latter 
of his popularity. 


revival. 


also 
As it is, Mrs. Stowe has simply inaugurated a Byronie 


—The most interesting by far of English announcements by the last 
mail was that of a new monthly to be called the 
which Mr. John Murray will be the publisher. 


review, Academy, of 
The first number appears 
day after to-morrow (9th), the second Saturday in every month being fixed 
for the regular day of publication. According to the advertisement, the 
monthly reeord of 


being introduced less because 


be defined 
science, and art,” 


Acad: my may “a 


the second de} 


literature, learning, 
artinent it 
really is a department co-ordinate with and not included in the others, 
than, we suppose, in order to vary the formula which the first-class week. 
The 
“ promises to fill a gap in the literature of this country ; 


lies have long since appropriated. 
of it that it Sor 
we hear that it is to be critical without personality, judicious yet not ill- 
natured, learned and still not pedantic.” We italicize the for, inasmuch 


Londen Publishers’ Circular says 


ation. 
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as we had supposed these conditions to be pretty well met in existing 


periodicals, as we are sure they were in the too short-lived Chronicle. 
How much the Academy will resemble or differ from the Fortnightly 
Review we cannot now determine. 


—The memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay have been denied the epithet “ his- 
torical,” for the reason that “they satisfy none of the conditions required 
to establish the truth, and because they contain demonstrated falsehoods.” 
The inedited works of this equally unprepossessing and unchaste person- 
age have just been published, in two volumes, in Paris. Rousseau, whom 
she so much befriended before she joined his enemies, and to whom she 
gave the retreat of the Hermitage to which we owe both other important 
writings and especially the “ Emile,” speaks of her dabbling in literature, 
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interest of students in the secondary classical and technical schools. ]| 
libraries must prepare three catalogues—one alphabetical, one of subjects, 
and one of current acquisitions. Books may be taken home, with sufficient 
guaranties for their return, and by order of the minister even manuscripts 
may be removed, but with extraordinary precautions. When sent abroad, 
they will pass through the diplomatic channels. Employees are to jo 


| selected by competitive examinations, and librarians of the first class wil] 
| give lectures for practical instruction in the duties of their place, so that 


and of her boring him with recitations of what she had written—“ novels, | 


letters, comedies, narratives, and other fiddle-faddle of that sort.” Very 
likely he heard more or less of the contents of volume one, and indirectly 
inspired them, as they consist of writings composed in a highly moral vein 
for the education of her son, the young scapegrace who at fifteen would 
have poisoned his father. This crime has been absurdly laid at the door 
of Rousseau as if a legitimate result of his tutorship, whereas he had no 
part whatever in educating the boy, further than by chance to have been 
present at one of his examinations. Volume two contains Mme. d’Epinay’s 
correspondence, and a series of philosophical reflections, styled “ Mes 
moments heureux,” and probably forming part of the “d'autres fadaises 


’ 


comme cela” with which she annoyed Jean Jacques. 


—Some person who, perhaps, could not sleep because of the 20,000 
francs with which M. Henri Martin has just been decked by the French 
Academy, has pointed out three errors committed by the historian in two 
lines of the second volume of his “ Histoire de France.” It is stated in the 
passage in question that “ Raymond III, Count of Toulouse, received also 
the oath of Loup Asinaire (Lope Aznar), Duke of Gascony, an aged chief.- 
tain, more than a hundred years old, as Richer relates.” It was not, how- 
ever, to Raymond but to King Robert that Loup took the oath, and he is 
atyled by Richer Lupus acinarius, or, as his editor has translated it, Loup 
Acinaire. M. Martin, not content with his being a wolf, has also, with the 
aid of a single letter, made an ass of him. And finally, it was the horse of 
Lupus that was a centenarian: “qui eguum ferebatur habere annorum 
plus quam centum et adhue toto corpore validissimum.” 
odd if pardonable mistake, and recalls a similar one committed by Carlyle 
in his “ French Revolution.” It will be remembered how frequently he 
banters Marat with having been the horse-leech of Prince d’ Artois, whereas 
he was merely doctor of the Artois stables, as some other was the doctor of 
the household, Thiers expressly says of him that “ his studies and experi- 


This last is an 








ments upon men must have accustomed him to resist the spectacle of | 
stands it, is neither a history of that portion of the Thirty Years’ War in 


suffering.” In the next fifty pages, Carlyle also represents the last mistress 
of Philippe-Egalité to have been “ Madame de Buffon—Jight wife of a great 
Naturalist much too old for her,” whereas she was Buffon’s daughter-in 
law, a young lady of some seventeen summers. 

—Something more than a year ago (Vol. VI., p. 287, of the Nation), in 
a letter on Italian libraries, mention was made of their number and 
enormous collections of books and manuscripts, and also of the fact, not 
creditable to the regenerate kingdom, that their resources had fallen off 
lamentably since the grand-ducal supremacy, and their increase been 
correspondingly crippled. The feeling to which this state of things 
naturally gave rise resulted in the appointment of a commission, with 


~ 
4, 


Count Cibrario at its head, to devise a scientific reorganization and regula 
This commission 
has just made its report to the Government, and some of its conclusions 


tion of the various libraries throughout the peninsula. 


are as follows:—That the time for a grand universal library such as is 
maintained in other European countries has not yet come, but that of 
existing libraries the more important ones should increase their stock 
from every branch of knowledge, while the minor ones, and especially 
those in university towns, should expand with special reference to the use 
of students. In Florence, for example, the Commission recommends that 
to the National Library (formied in 1862 by the junction of the Maglia. 
bechiana and Palatina) be sent the third copy of every publication in the 
kingdom, instead of being deposited in the general archives, as the law 
now directs (another copy being due to the royal procurator, and a second 
to the local library). This already magnificent library the Commission 
would have still further enriched—but here in common with all other 
libraries—with copies of all official documents, legislative and statistical. 
It would unite, while still keeping them distinct, the Riccardiana and 
Laurenziana, in the same city, and would develop the Marucelliana in the 





persons can more easily train for assistants. Promotion is to be by merit 


| alone, and the pay of librarians increased to what it should be. Such, in 


general, is the Committee’s scheme ; but if the Government is to carry it 
out by compulsion, it will assume a responsibility for the support of the 
libraries which now rests with the municipal authorities. We cannot 
undertake to say whether this is a result to be desired or not. No objec. 
tion, we presume, would be made to an authoritative solution of the difii- 
culties which will beset the making of the catalogues proposed, and which 
the Commission wisely declined to meddle with. 


RANKE'S WALLENSTEIN.* 


Ir there is a historian whom a perfect familiarity with the entire 
field covered by the struggles of Protestantism with Rome, a most 
thorough-going study of the diplomatic endeavors and secrets of the 
houses of Austria and France and of the Holy See in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and an unbiassed judgment combined with critical 
acumen, have specially qualified to write on the career of Wallenstein, it 
is undoubtedly Ranke, the author of so many masterpieces on the history, 
in those ages, of North and South Germany, Southern Europe, France, 
and the Popes. His new work, though issued in the seventy-fourth year 
of its author’s life, betrays no diminution of the powers which have placed 
him in the very foremost rank of German historians. In reading it, we 
admire the depth of research, the wide grasp, the sharp delineation, the 
classical chasteness of diction, and, above all, the perfect objectivencss 
which mark the best of his former productions. We find in it, also, his 
wonted indifference towards minor details, and rigid exclusion of every- 
thing sensational. As in his other writings, he addresses himself exclu- 
sively to our historical understanding, desirous to augment our stock of 
knowledge, but not at all to strike our imagination, to move our feelings, or 
to win our sympathies—be it for a cause or a man—though there is, in the 
theme before us, a grand cause on one side and a tragic fate on the other. 
And, indeed, many a reader who expects to find in this history striking 
sketches of battles and sieges, or elaborate tableaux of generals and states 
men, will be disappointed. Everything not closely belonging to the main 
task is either excluded or just hinted at ; and the task, as the author under- 


which Wallenstein acts so prominent a part, nor a psychological biogra- 
phy of that hero. His subject is Wallenstein, as he rises, acts, leads 
schemes, diplomatizes, conspires, and falls, in the midst of the grand polit- 
ical and religious complications and conflicts of Europe in the early part 
of the seventeenth century—an extraordinary man and a most extraordi- 
nary historical situation in their action upon each other. This scheme, 
though thus narrowly limited, is grandly conceived, however, and as 
powerfully worked up. The situation embraces a continent; the hero 
mightily grapples with it, and succumbs only to destiny—the historian, 
almost entirely lifting the curtain that veils the past, shows us both the 
field and the conflict in their full grandeur. 

That great master of the heavenly sciences, Kepler, who, in 1609, cal- 
culated the nativity of Wallenstein—then twenty-six years of age—well 
deciphered the meaning of destiny when he found the stars of September 
14, 1583, and traits of character already developed, to indicate gloomy, fer 
menting thoughts ; disregard of laws human and divine ; want of love; 
pitilessness ; an impetuous, warlike, and undaunted spirit ; a thirst for 
honor and power; stubbornness and daring, such as form leaders 


| of malcontents ; a disposition to make enemies, and aptness to conquer 
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them. Waywardness and military inclinations had characterized his 
earlier years—a number of which were spent alternately in Protestant 
and Catholic high schools. Jesuitical influences and the blandishments of 
Italian culture had divested him—an early orphan—of the Protestant 
principles and Cechic national spirit which then animated the nobility of 
Bohemia, to which his parents belonged. Devoid of attachment alike to 
the faith he now professed and the faith he had abandoned, he fought, 
under Rudolf, against the Protestants of Hungary, then joined their pro- 





* “ Geschichte Wallensteins. Yon Leopold yon Ranke.” Leipzig. 1869. 
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tector Matthias—the brother of that emperor—and finally followed Ferdi- 
nand of Styria, in whom the Jesuits moulded the future extirpator of all 
anti-Popish heresies. Ambitious, able, and discreet, he everywhere 
evinced ardor and activity, but, while following others, served only him- 
self. Having inherited the rich Moravian estates of his first wife, he 
displayed at court the pomp and pride of a magnate, without neglecting, 
however, carefully to augment his wealth. His services at the rescue of 
Gradisea, in 1617, placed him in high favor; his star—in which he be- 
lieved—was rising when, in the following year, the great religious war 
was opened by the Protestant outbreak in Prague. 

The conflagration had spread over Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
when Ferdinand succeeded Matthias on the Imperial throne. Wallen- 
stein hastened to the rescue of his protector, carrying with him the mili- 
tary chest of the Moravian Estates. Abandoned by his warriors, he en 
listed fresh troops at his own expense. His Flemish cuirassiers routed 
Mansfeld’s renowned Bohemian cavalry. His own bravery shone bright 
in the fight, at the Vienna bridge, with Bethlen of Transylvania. He was 
not personally present, but his regiment did excellent service, in the battle 
of Prague, which cost Frederic of the Palatinate his electoral as well as 
his new royal crown, and Bohemia both her liberties and her Protestant- 
ism. Gorged with rewards, the fruits of merciless confiscation, he became 
Duke of Friedland and the richest proprietor in his native country. 
The principal glory of these first victories over the insurgents and the 
Protestant Union, however, belonged to Maximilian of Bavaria, the head 
of the Catholic League, and to his general, Tilly. It was chiefly with the 
object of counterbalancing their growing prestige that Wallenstein 
offered and received full powers to raise an army with means advanced by 
himself. The army sprang up as if by magic, and, after a short co-ope- 
ration with Tilly in the campaign of 1625 against Christian IV. of Den- 
mark, he defeated Mansfeld on the Elbe, pursued him into Hungary, where 
he lost a part of his army, however, and soon reappeared in North Ger- 
many, carrying the banners of his emperor to the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea, enriching his soldiers and his friends with spoils, eclipsing 
the fame of his rival, Tilly, driving the King of Denmark to his islands, 
and occupying Mecklenburg for himself. Stralsund alone resisted heroic- 
ally. His magnificence was at its zenith ; but political intrigues were 
already working at his overthrow. He was too much hated and feared. 
His overbearing was revolting, his power and schemes seemed threatening. 

The outcry against his way of making war support war was general. 
Both ally and foe, Catholic and Protestant, called it atrocious. Neither 
had the purely Catholic element any reason to be satisfied with his suc- 
cesses. He achieved them all in the dynastic, not in the religious interest. 
His army consisted of a motley crowd of men of all nations and creeds. 
Protestants served in its highest ranks. The proud generalissimo did not 
conceal his anti-Popish and anti-Jesuitical feelings. He believed neither 
in the Virgin—the “Generalissima” of his emperor—nor in her Son, nor 
in his Vicar; only in the stars, and even this was doubted. He was 
believed to have said it was time Rome should be sacked once more. He 
negotiated with Protestant Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and was as 
ready to negotiate with the neutral Protestant electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. More than that, he hated the Catholic electors, and, most 
of all, their leader, Maximilian. He had, though in vain, opposed the 
issue, 80 much urged by them, of the Edict of Restitution, by which the 
Protestants were finally to be crushed. He planned the reconciliation of 
the Emperor with his religious opponents, the extension of his power to 
almost absolute sway, the restitution of the banished princes, and the ex- 
change of Mecklenburg for the Palatinate, the electoral crown of which 
had been given to Maximilian. He had made his cousin heir to posses. 
sions not rightly belonging to himself. He urged the continuation of the 
war in Italy against France, in the interests of the all-overshadowing 
power of the double House of Austria. He also meditated, for it or for 
himself, the conquest of Constantinople by an adventurous war by sea and 
land. He diplomatized, negotiated, rewarded, and punished, as if he were 
an independent prince. All this—and there was hardly an exaggeration 
in all of it—was urged against Wallenstein by the Catholic electors and 
the agents of the Pope with persistency, and not without worldly and cle- 
rical threats, The former even began intriguing with Richeliea—who had 
just taken La Rochelle and made peace with England—and, what is 
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Sullenly he retired to his estates in Bohemia, 
where he lived in regal, almost fabulous splendor, brooding over schemes 
of revenge. 


Revenge came sooner than he expected. Gustavus Adolphus had just 


| landed—it was in the summer of 1630—on the German shores of the Bal 


| Swedes, and thither they advanced. 
| alone could stamp a new army out of the ground 
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| 


stranger, with the Protestant electors, against the Catholic head of the | 


Empire. Ferdinand yielded reluctantly, and against the advice of Spain. 
The aspect of affairs seemed reassuring. Denmark had been compelled to 


Transylvania was dead. Wallenstein was then deprived of his command, 


Oct. 7, 1869] 


tic. Richelieu was his ally. As Wallenstein anticipated, the whole North 
of Germany, inflamed by the Edict of Restitution, was soon in full blaze of 
revolt. Tilly 


unable to check their advance, but he wreaked his revenge on Magdeburg, 


The Swedish banners seemed to wave everywhere. was 


which fell before Gustavus approached. But now Saxony, too, joined the 
liberator ; and at Breitenfeld the new generalissimo of the empire suffered 
his first defeat—a crushing one. The South of Germany lay open to the 


He 


Wallenstein 


Wallenstein alone could save 
But 
there is “no doubt about it’’—was then hatching treason, and treason on 
a grand seale. His Bohemian negotiators were in the enemy's camps. 
He offered to join Gustavus, and with him to settle all the great issues, 
ignoring both France and the emperor. The task was to drive Ferdinand 
to Italy, totally to ruin the house of Spain-and-Austria, to uproot “the 
foes” in Germany, and make Maximilian feel the worst of it, As Meck 
lenburg was to be restored to its dukes, Wallenstein demanded Bohemia 
for himself and as his base of operations, in which twelve thousand Swedes 
were to join him. The scheme was vast, as all of Wallenstein’s schemes 
were—for his boldness and ambition were as boundless as his selfishness 
and unscrupulousness. But Gustavus hesitated, proposed half measures, 
and by so doing repelled the haughty traitor. 

To go over at once to the other side was to Wallenstein an equally 
still in favor with 
removal the frustration of her plans in Italy against France and against 
the Dutch. Bavaria was under the heel of the Swede 
broken. 
hand he offered was that 


easy step. He was Ferdinand. Spain saw in his 
Tilly’s sword was 
Wallenstein could dictate his terms, and he meant todo so. The 


He meant to command for the 
no longer to serve. He was determined to 


of a savior. 
emperor and for himself, but 
make himself master of the 
acceded to all his stipulations. The duke was reappointed Capo d’Armada, 
with almost dictatorial powers. 
eral. And with wonderful energy Wallenstein resumed his activity in 
spite of the gout, which had tormented him for years. With the ready 
aid of his former officers, he created an army. He opened negotiations all 
around. Richelieu was to be neutralized by a civil war in France and by 
the Spaniards on the Rhine. Saxony was to be won over, and all Protest- 
ant Germany conciliated by a liberal policy. 


situation. And, indeed, Ferdinand easily 


The emperor vanished behind the gen 


But the Saxons were first to 
be driven from Bohemia, which they had invaded, not without secret aid 
from Wallenstein himself. This was brilliantly achieved, and by it the 
old prestige regained. Gustavus, however, was long left unmolested, 
while Tilly vainly perished in Maximilian’s defense. The first encounter 
of Wallenstein with Gustavus before Nuremberg was indecisive. They 
met again, September 6, 1632, at Liitzen, near the field where Tilly 
had succumbed to the Swede a year before. The shock was terrific, 
though the armies were small. Gustavus fell, but Wallenstein declared 
himself vanquished by retreating into Bohemia. 

All his thoughts and intrigues were now directed towards the bringing 
about of a peace, in which he would still play the arbiter, and which 
would leave him in possession of an almost independent state. To con, 
elude such a peace, the emperor and his Jesuits, whom Wallenstein de- 
tested, were to be forced. Secret overtures were made to Oxenstiern and 
others. Negotiators were not wanting; but Wallenstein was distrusted 
by both foes and friends. Oxenstiern demanded more decided advances, 
an overt act, which would serve him as a guaranty. 
the plottings remained no secret. 


In the meanwhile, 
The agents of Spain and Rome were 
mainly active in tracing and unveiling them. Wallenstein felt the 
ground to tremble under him. He was gradually pushed down the de- 
clivity which led to open treason, and hardly a retreat was left. Nor was 
there much time to be lost. He was too well watched, snares were laid, and 
but a signal from Vienna was wanting to destroy him. The spirit of the 
army was doubtful. After all, it was the emperor's army. He sounded 
his officers ; represented to them that his deposition was again plotted by 
their enemies, which would ruin the army, the prospects of peace, and the 
best hopes of the country ; and adroitly made them sign a declaration by 
which they bound themselves to stand by him against all his enemies. 


| This promise, however, did not explicitly imply defection, in case of 
make peace, the Protestant Union was broken, the mighty Prince of | 
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emergency, from the emperor himself; nor was it given by all in good 
faith. It was too little for safety, yet too threatening not to provoke the 
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Secret orders for Wallenstein’s arrest by all 
He was to be tried. He learned too late 
that he had miscalculated his hold on the army. When resorting to open 
He fled to Eger to surrender that 
fortress and himself to the Swedes. The fidelity to the emperor of a few 
Scotch Protestant and Irish Catholic officers, however, prevented this con- 
Acting for themselves, they had him assassinated in the 
Standing, with outstretched 
The heroic part of the 


court to extreme measures. 
possible means were issued. 


defection, he met with the same. 


summation. 
night after his arrival (February 25, 1634). 
arms, and silent, he received the deadly thrust. 
Thirty Years’ War was over. 


A OLERGYMAN ON PLANCHETTE.* 


Trts book is an attempt to explain spiritualistic phenomena by a sup- 
Dr. Samson brings to the 


posed peculiar mode of action of nervous force. 
subject the learning of a doctor of divinity, but not the mental discipline 
which is requisite in scientific research. But the great public do not much 
respect the opinion of scientific men concerning spiritualism, mesmerism, 
and other questionable matters. The great public believe that special 
education so much increases the force of prejudices as more than to out- 
They respect the judgment of a mind which 
They desire to see politicians in the place of 


weigh all its advantages. 
comes fresh to the subject. 
generals, merchants in the place of statesmen, flatboatmen in the pulpit, 
and prosperous butchers as chairmen of school committees. Upon a ques- 
tion of international law they attach great value to the views of a clergy- 
man ; but a physiologist’s ideas of medicine they regard with contempt. 
Of scientific men, they hold that “ repudiating every new suggestion not 
in consonance with the arbitrary theory in which they have been edu- 
cated, they superciliously reject all new truths until demonstrated without 
their assistance by the rough common-sense of the, to them, uneducated 
In point of fact, this is not a truthful epitome of the history of 
science. The great discoveries of modern physics—the theories of gravi- 
tation, combustion, polarization, electricity, and the correlation of forces— 
belong, without exception, to professional scientists, and their acceptance, 
if delayed by severe scrutiny, was in no way due to public opinion. Gali- 
leo, the last discoverer who was persecuted, was persecuted not by the 
scientific men, but by that same “ rough” common-sense and by the reli- 
gious timidity of those whose business lay with books and not with nature. 
It is a mistaken opinion that a special education fosters prejudice concern- 
ing the objects to which the education specially relates. It has been said 
that the clergy have appeared in history as prejudiced upon matters of re- 
ligion. If this is true, it should be attributed rather to the fact that the 
faith with which they set out is of the nature of a prejudice—as the theo- 
logical phrase is, wn préjugé légitime—than to their having pursued their 
studies so far. On the contrary, the frequent occurrence of new and here- 
tical doctrines among theologians shows that this study, like all others, 
tends to free the mind from the rule of passion. Of course we do not say 
that heresies are the ultimate result of theological enquiries. If all in 
vestigation did not tend to produce at last a settled conclusion and a catho- 
lic consent, the human mind would be a worthless instrument. This final 
conclusion, when it is reached, is mistaken by the unlearned for a prejudice, 
because they have themselves no fixed opinions of which they can give 
any rational account. There is some excuse for such a feeting on the part 
of mere idlers, but there is none for those who really have a special train- 
ing in one department and who overlook its necessity in another. With 
what reason can a banker, for example, who would think a man of science 
excessively rash who should invest his money upon the strength of such 
observations and inferences as he could make for himself,—with what rea- 


world.” 


son can he think himself more competent to enquire into the causes of a 
natural phenomenon than those who devote their whole lives to fitting 
themselves for such investigations ? 

In order to illustrate the folly of the attitude which ignorance assumes 
towards science, it will be useful to repeat the history of Hedgcock’s quad- 
rant. This instrument is not now in use, but in 1857 it made much noise 
in Boston. The peculiar merit claimed for the invention was that the 
navigator could sit comfortably in his cabin, and, by simply observing 
with it upon a candle instead of a heavenly body, could at once read off 
from one arm the sum of his latitude and longitude, and from another his 
latitude, which, subtracted from that sum, would give his longitude. It 
would not be easy to invent a pretension quite parallel to this, in respect 
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to the immense mass of exact observation already in our possession which 
goes directly to refute it. It would, for example, be less absurd to main- 
tain that lead is ten per cent. heavier in winter than in summer. How. 
ever, the instrument was exhibited to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a committee was appointed by them to report upon its 
merits. This committee examined it, and reported that it was direct]y 
contrary to a vast experience ; but they declined to travel with the instru. 
ment in order to test it. This declination at once raised a storm in the 
newspapers, which forgot that if scientific men are to be regarded as com. 
petent to conduct an investigation into a quadrant at all, they must be 
allowed to be the judges of what should and what should not form a part 
of such investigation. But for some weeks the papers were filled with de. 
nunciations of scientific obstinacy, and several high naval officers and 
other gentlemen well known in the community came out in support of the 
quadrant with letters over their own proper signatures, which do not read 
very wise twelve years after. For example, the scientific committee hay. 
ing said that the changes of direction of a ray of light by refraction and 
reflection were the same for polarized as for unpolarized light, Commander 
John A. Winslow, in the Boston Courier of April 20, 1857, said, “ Let me tel] 
them that Fresnel would blush to hear a committee termed scientific make 
such assertions, which a few experiments by him would falsify.” Another 
writer announced that “the practicability of this new quadrant has been 
established beyond a eavil.” Another: “ We do not doubt that the whole 
Academy will get a lesson from this quadrant worth remembering.” The 
scientific men did not retort. It was curious how committees not scientific 
reported in favor of the new invention. Commander French and Mr, 
Spear obtained the differences of latitude and longitude between Boston, 
Albany, New York, and Springfield “wich a remarkable degree of exact- 
ness,” according to one gentleman ; “to a very nice degree of accuracy,” 
according to the other. A committee of shipmasters obtained the sum of 
the differences of latitude and longitude between Boston and Salem as 
21’, which is very nearly correct. Messrs. R. B. Forbes, French, and Hedg- 
cock, with two instruments, got the sum of the differences of latitude and 
longitude between Annapolis and Boston as 9° 10’ and 8° 55’, the truth 
being 8° 47’, according to Mr. Forbes. Other instances were reported, but 
not so well attested. A little over a month from the beginning of the 
great excitement on the subject it suddenly died out, and this great inven- 
tion, which was to be one more illustration of the opposition of scientific 
men to all new discoveries, was lost sight of for ever. 

Spiritualists and men of science are fully agreed upon one point in op 
position to Dr. Samson—namely, that spiritualistic experiments betoken 
an intelligence which must be attributed to some mind, and that they 
differ toto cewlo from every effect of a purely physical or nervous foree.* 
This mind belongs either to the persons in the room or to disembodied s)i- 
rits. The latter hypothesis is consonant with the religious belief of some 
persons ; but it is out of harmony with all the most accurate experience of 
nature. The former hypothesis requires the supposition of such errors of 
observation as few persons can believe possible except those whose profes- 
sion has required them to make a thorough study of such errors. This 
hypothesis also requires the supposition of cheating. In the case of pro- 
fessional mediums, this is not a violent supposition ; especially as the jug 
glers tell us how these persons perform their experiments, and the electri- 
cians have for sale the apparatus which they say they supply them with, 
and as they have been repeatedly exposed. But it is a harsh supposition 
when it comes to be applied, as it must be, to ladies of the highest respec- 
tability, who are warmly esteemed by their friends, and who have great 
tenderness of feeling. A considerable degree of success upon the plan- 
chette can no doubt be explained upon physiological principles, without the 
necessity of supposing lies. But not all. And there is reason to fear that 
many girls are insensibly betrayed, by the planchette and “ responding 
tables,” into a crime whose magnitude their slight intellectual develop- 
ment does not enable them to estimate rightly. 





MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. t 

“My Daveuter Exrvor” deserves the credit of being an ambitious, 
and in some measure successful, effort to delineate a kind of social life 
which American novelists have seldom undertaken, and in which they 
have still seldomer achieved any appreciable successes. The American 
novel has generally wrecked itself—we are speaking of it now simply 





* “Physical Media in Spiritual Manifestations. The Phenomena of Responding 
Tables and the Planchette, and their Physical Cause in the Nervous Organism, illus- 
trated from Ancient and Modern Testimonies. By G. W. Samson, D.D., President of 
Columbian College, Washington, D.C.”’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 188%, 
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* We have known a young lady to be so impressed with a planchette’s divulging her 
secrets that she thought it must be—electricity. What was needed for such a mind wa 


not an argument, but an education. y 
+ “My Daughter Elinor: A Novel.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
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from the artistic point of view—on the rock of great moral ideas, 
subordinated the study of character and the delineation of life as‘it lies 
before one’s eyes to the expression of “views” on this, that, or the other 
religious or humanitarian theory of life; or else, having no views to 
advance and few ideas to express, it became a thin, vapid, colorless re- 
hash of the ordinary English novel of society. With the exception of Mr. 
Henry James, jr.’s half-dozen social sketches, we do not recollect until now 
any very successful effort to study American life simply for its own sake. 
We do not, of course, intend to place “ My Daughter Elinor” on a level 
with Mr. James’s work—which, slight as it is, always shows a command 


, 1869] 











of materials, a conscientious workmanship, and a subtle pereeption of 


character and motives which this novel, although elaborated with a rather 
too perceptible effort, never exhibits. Still, it is an attempt in the right 
direction—the direction, we suppose, in which the “ great American novel,” 
when it comes, will also have to follow. That is to say, the telling of its 
story for its own sake, and the development—or, rather, in this case, the 
display—of its characters, form its only and sufficient motive. Then, too, 
it has eschewed, though not with too evident an omission, the particular 
types of American life which have been most often insisted upon by our 
own and foreign novelists and playwrights. The Yankee is not brought 
into prominence—neither the mean, close-fisted Yankee, nor that other, 
whom we all know so well, who landed on Plymouth Rock, built Boston, 
and civilized the Great West. It has no place, either, for the South- 
erner of the chivalrous or unchivalrous description ; nor for the Bostonian, 
metaphysical, philosophical, and also a trifle provincial. It does not 
touch the Woman Question, either to praise or blame ; 
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and | or two of his characters, also—notably the heroine—are well conceived 


and well sustained, the story is well enough contrived for his purpose, 
and the moral tone of the book is not open to objections. It suffers, how 

ever, in some degree from its excessive length, and to a much greater one 
from the author's desire to be always lively, 
style. Brilliant, however, he never -is, but, often slip 
shod, always self-conscious, and sometimes even boisterously His 
funny characters have, too, the great disadvantage of suggesting Dickens, 


effective, and brilliant in his 
on the contrary, 


loud 


| to their own loss, and of depending for their amusing qualities upon 


| exaggerations and wintakes, and not at all upon wit. 


| 


| 


| home pasture ;” 


They are, in fact 
Mrs. Piffitt, the Idol, Tad, and all—only somewhat 
which seldom have the merit of suggesting actual types. 
Hackett’s earlier blunders are nevertheless to be called amusing ; 
grow too frequent and too much alike as the book goes on. 
has, too, a bad habit of emphasizing his jokes and bright sayings by 
The 


he first place, be 


course caricatures 
Mrs 


they 


Some of 

The author 
putting them in capital letters and by harping on them worst of it 
is that the jokes are not really very good ones in t ing 
thus, for instance, 
“the his 
goes lowing about the 


apter than not to consist in rather obvious nicknames 
he has a trick of calling his pair of married lovers 
broker is always “the Bull,” and when at home “ 
and Mrs. Hackett, having once been compared, on account 


Doves “9g 


| of her gorgeous dress, to an Indian idol in good repute among its worship 


| 
} 


it spends no time | 


in speculating on the influence of race on moral and mental peculiarities ; 


and is only slightly troubled by Calvinism. Its rather strongly High- 


Chureh tendency is merely the right thing in the right place, as far as | 


the object of the book is concerned, and gives, we suppose, another touch 
of verisimilitude to the picture. 

These are all negative merits, it is true ; but then one had begun to 
believe either that the American mind was so subtle and far-reaching that, 
like “Sordello,” it could not touch one thing without stirring everything 
that had even the remotest connection with it ; or else that, having seen a 
certain method tried with some success, it was never likely to occur to it 
that there could be any other productive of good results. 


wealthier classes of New York and Washington, as being less provincial 
and less given to notions and “isms” than New England life, either in 
city or village, offered some promising material, and that political and 
financial crises afforded a newer and more suggestive field for lively 
writing than theological dogmas, the burden of which is no longer very 
severely felt, or than social questions which are rapidly settling them- 
selves without attracting overmuch attention from “ society.” 

Passing, however, from the negative to the positive merits of the novel, 
the author seems to have a better than ordinary knowledge (we are still 
comparing him with native workmen) of what one may call the mechani- 
cal part of his craft. He makes the necessary changes of scenes and 
characters without awkwardness, his puppets do not creak audibly, and 
he knows how to make small-talk which is often lively and effective. One 


| 


It is something | 


to have perceived that, for the purposes of a society novel, the life of the | must in his time have wept over more interesting consumptives than he 


journals do the thing with a more scientific accuracy 


“the Idol.” But these, after all, 
we are disposed to be grateful for 


pers, is ever after 
and, on the whole, 
taking, even if not altogether successful, attempt to de 
society. 

By the way, what the doctors are telling us about 
are occurring in the types of disease at the present day, 


are minor matte rs ; 
an honest and pains 
lineate American 
the changes which 
nnd the increasing 
prevalence of nervous and brain diseases, seems to have 
by the novelists as affording some fresh material. is the third novel 
of the season—the other two were foreign: the other 
English—in which we have found the gradual approach of paralysis and 
the notation of its symptoms to be rather The 
cheek and the hacking cough which used to lreighten a heroine’s beauty 
to a 


been seized upon 
This 
the one German, 


effectively used. hectic 
and deepen a reader's sympathy begin to give place in interest 
numbness in the cerebellar region, a stinging pain along the spine, and 
certain accompanying mental aberrations. ‘The average novel-reader, who 


The medical 
but they 
can seldom lay claim to much dramatic interest, and are not apt to concern 
themselves 


will care to remember, will probably rejoice in the change. 


. ho doubt, 


about scenic effects. 
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added to their 
and Miscellaneous 


N. TIBBALS & CO. have 
trade in Sunday-school, 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best hook for Agents 
yet published. Be sure ure until you see our 
circular and prospectus. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 


and been en- Theological, 


Correspondence in- 
and not engs 


paid, on receipt of priee. Ready Sept. 1 
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New and Attractive Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. P, PUTNAM & SON. 


I. 
Fourtn Epirion Now ReEapy: 
THE LIFE OF 


John James Audubon, 
THE NATURALIST. 

Edited by his Widow. In one handsome vol. 12mo, with 
a portrait from the painting by Inman. Beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, gilt top, $2 50. 

It is a grand story of a grand life, more instructive than 
a sermon, more romantic than a romance.—J/arper’s Mag- 
azine 

Audubon's name is so associated with this country, his 
fame is so woven into it, and many of the features of its 
natural history and early manners are so reproduced 
through his biography, that it must command a great cir- 
culation.—American and Gazette, Phila. 

The book is one of the most valuable additions to the 
literature of the times that has appeared for many years, 
and has been published in exquisite taste.— Philadelphia 
Age. 


II, 


The Shakespeare Treasury of 
Wisdom and Knowledge. 


By Cuartes W. Srearns, M.D. In one elegant volume, 
printed on tinted paper, with illustrations, cloth extra, 
gilt top, price $2 25; or gilt edges, price $2 50. Also, 
a cheaper edition for a School Reading-Book. Plain 
cloth, $2. 

A charming 

Transcript. 

Full of valuable ideas.— Boston Commonwealth. 

A book of great interest and rare value for the students 
of Shakespeare.— Dayton Journal. 

The scholar and student will find Dr. Stearns’s volume 
an invaluable guide and help.—Providence Journad. 


Ill. 
Seconp EpIrTIon. 


On the Edge of the Storm. 


By the Author of ao Mori.’ 12mo, cloth, with fron- 
tispiece, price $1 75 

By far the best and most interesting novel yet received 
by ihe author of “ Mile. Mori.’ Times 

Much superior to most of the innumerable English 
novels republished in this country.— Wercester Spy. 

r¥. 
Just READY, 
MR. BRYANT’S NEW VOLUME, 


Letters from the East. 
NOTES OF A VISIT TO EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
By Wriiiam CULLEN BrYAnt. 
es Ci canta caiccvasacssteceecessi $1 50, 


work, admirable in execution.—Boston 


NEARLY READY: 


I. 
Admiral Farragut’s Cruise in 
European Waters. 


Popular Edition, in cheaper form, with 40 fine ea 
by Tuos. Nast, GRANVILLE PERKINS, and A. 
WARREN, 
Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, &3. 
*,* A few copies still remain of the subscribers’ edition, 
elegantly printed in imp. 8vo, Prices: $7 50, cloth extra; 
$12 50 in morocco, 


IT. 

MRS, HAWTHORNE’S NEW WORK, 
English Letters and Italian 
Journals. 

By Mrs. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
I MEIN wi. ocadin dasaccsucexeriahasias $2. 
Itt, 


MR. BRYANT'’S TRAVELS, NEW EDITION. 
Letters of a Traveller; 


OR, 


NOTES OF THINGS SEEN IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 
By Wm. CuLLen Bryant, 
SOO GERI, 3 WE I. 0 cn bccccdiccsaccocceace $2. 





' *,* Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price 
Vv 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Nation. 
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‘J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Second Series. 
By Wiiu1amM Hepworts Dixon, author of * New 
America,” etc. Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Part I.—Heathenism and 
Mosaism. By S. Bartne-Goucp, author of ‘* Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” etc., etc. Royal 8vo, pp. 


422, cloth, $4 50. 
SLEEP AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By 


W. A. Hammonp, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System, and of Clinical Medicine 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York ; 
late a U.S. Army, etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 
318, cloth, $1 75 

RAILWAY ECONOMY. Use of Counter- 
Pressure Steam in the Locomotive Engine as a Brake. 
By M. L. Le Cuare ier, Ingénieur-en-Chef des Mines. 
Translated from the author's manuscript by Lewis D. 
B. Gorpon, F.R.S.E., etc. 8vo, 68 pp., with two 
diagrams, limp, $1 25. 


TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
SURGERY OF THE MOUTH, JAWS, AND ASSO- 
CIATE PARTS. By JAmEs ¥. GaRRETSON, M.D., 
D.D.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Philadelphia School of Anatomy, ete. Illustrated with 
Steel Plates and numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. 700, 
extra cloth, $7 50. 


ONE POOR GIRL. The Story of Thousands. 
By Wirt SikEs. 12mo, $1 50. 


THE EARTH'S HISTORY; 
in Geology. By D..T. AnstEep, A.M., 
For the Use of "schools and Students. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. xvi.-214, cloth, $1. 


A WREATH OF RHYMES. Poems. By 


MILLIE MAYFIELD. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 


POTT & AMERY: Ss 
Newest Publications. 


—— 





A 


or, First Lessons 
F.R.S., ete. 
Extensively 


Just Reapy, American Epirrons. 
I. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T, CotertpGe, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Photographs, $4. 


IL. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Joun Kesie, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
cloth, $2. 


By the Rev. 


Crown 8yvyo, 


Til, 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
By the Rey. Joun Kesie. Crown 8yo, cloth, $2. 


IV. 


New EpIrion. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. 
By the Rev. M. F. Sapier, M.A. 8yo, cloth, $1 50, 
Vv. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By Murray 


Horrman. 8yo, cloth, $3 25. 


VI. 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Francis Procter, M.A. With an In- 
troductory Chapter on the History of the American 
Liturgy. By Wr1am Stevens Perry, M.A. 8yo, 
cloth, $4. 





| BUDS AND 


Just "Published. 
A Beautiful Presentation Volume. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral. 
Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, Authoress 
of “Memoirs of Female Sovereigns.” A new and 
beautiful edition, elegantly printed on toned paper, 
and handsomely bound in extra cloth, full gilt ang 
gilt edges, price $2 50. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. 
elegantly printed on toned paper, 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt and 


$2 50. 


Fourth edition, 
and handsomely 


gilt edges, price 


Two Beautiful Juvenile Books. 
BLOSSOMS OF CHILDIsIt 


LIFE. With illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, beaut; 
fully printed in colors, small square 8vo, extra clot! 
price $1 75. 

ONE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES, drawn 
by Orro SpEcKTER, engraved and printed in colors by 
the Brothers DauzreL. With Rhymes translated from 
the German of Hey, Small square 8vo, cloth, price 





Completion of the Fifth Volume. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869. Containing, complete, the new story by the 
author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,’ entitled 
“The Crust and the Cake,’ besides articles and 
sketches by the first writers of Great Britain. With 
many hundred illustrations by Pinwell, Houghton, 
Leighton, Mahoney, Fraser, Thomson, and others. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price $4 50. 





A Complete and Uniform Edition of 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. With illus- 
trations by Phiz, Cruikshank, and others. 21 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, price $50, 
*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid, to any address, on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





JUST ISSUED, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL'S 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 
The Royal Road to Fortune. 


BY MRS, EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls. 
Should be read everywhere. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by maii, on receipt of 
price ($1 50), by the publishers, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


Eastern trade supplied by Nicnots & Hatt, Boston, Mass. 





T. H. MORRELL, 
% Nassau Street (between Fulton and John Streets), 
NEW YORK. ' 
English and American Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 
On hand constantly a choice assortment of RARE and 


CURIOUS BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, besides a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Literature at low prices. PRICED 








Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


The Nation. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 
Zz 


The Third Volume of Harper's Iilus- 
trated Library Edition of George 
Eliot’s Novels: 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
A NOVEL. 
Br GEORGE ELIOT. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
12m‘, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 





*,* HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF GEORGE ELI- 
OT’S NOVELS. Illustrated. (Adam Bede—The Mill 
on the Floss—Felix Holt—Romola—Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and Silas Marner). To be completed in five volumes. 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents each. 





FRANKLIN Square, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1869. 


* Efforts having been made in certain Ly to excite 
the sympathy and compassion of the public ard the press 
on account of our aa from our old plates, a cheaper 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS than 
the one published by Messrs. Fietps, Oscoop & Co., we 
think it praper to say, in explanation, and in reply to the 
unjust attacks upon us: 

hat we were the first to publish these works in this 
country, and that for the early sheets thereof we have 
id from time to time in the aggregate the sum of Five 


housand Dollars in Gold. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
It. 


The Concluding Volume of Harper’s 
Popular Edition of Thackeray’s 
Novels: 


THE 


History of Pendennis. 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. HIS FRIENDS 
AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY, 

By W. M. THACKERAY. 

WITH 179 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 





*,* Harper’s PorutaR EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 
Nove s, beautifully printed, with the Author's own 
Tilustrations : 

VANITY FAIR. 32illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
PENDENNIS. 179 Dlustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75c. 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of Au- 
thor and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





From the Buffalo Advertiser. 


The Messrs. Harper are supplying a great deal of good 
Taig just now, “ dog-cheap *’—at less than cost in fact. 
They have issued all the novels of CHARLES READE at 
ridiculously low prices, and now they are doing the same 
with THacKeRay’s works. . . . “Vanity Fair” is 
cheaper by far than any book of the same size, weight, 
and quality of material could be sold at before the war, 
though paper was so much cheaper then than now. It is 
far below the actual manufacturing cost. . . . We like 
to see everything, books especially, and good books like 
the one in question, sold at the smallest profit. 


From the New England Homestead. 


The gifts and graces of Thackeray's cil were hardly 
less than those of his pen, and no edition of his works 
could be complete which lacked them. No opportunity 

before been offered the American public to secure so 
good an edition of Thackeray for so little money. 





*s* Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to-any part of the United 
States, on reveipt of the price. 
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ECLECTIC MACAZINE 


or 
Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 

The Eclectic reprints the best articles on all sub- 
jects of public interest from current English, French, and 
German periodicals. Science, Biography, Essays, Belles- 
lettres, and General Literature are thoroughly treated in 
its pages by some of the most eminent living writers, and 
facts of minor importance are digested in the Editorial de- 
partments. 

THe Eclectic is indispensable to students, profes- 
sional men, and all who desire to keep abreast of foreign 
contemporary thought. " 

Each number of the magazine is embellished with a 
fine steel engraving, illustrating some subject of general 
interest, executed in the highest style of the art. 

Terms of the Eclectic, $5 per year ; Clergymen, $4. Two 
copies, $9 ; Single copies, 45 cents. 


ECLECTIC ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eclectic has been in existence nearly twenty- 
five years. Every month during that time has been illus- 
trated with one or more steel engravings, forming proba- 
bly the most remarkable collection in the United States 
which can be obtained by the general public. The collec- 
tion is particularly rich in portraits of the distinguished 
men of the past and present century, comprising nearly all 
who have become illustrious as statesmen, investigators, 
or writers. 

Prices of the engravings—Quarto, 15 cents each; small 
size, 7x10 inches, 10 cents each. One each of the entire 
catalogue (over 200 engravings) sent on receipt of $12 
for small size, or $15 for quarto size. 

Complete catalogue sent on application. Address 

E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


CALISTHENIC SONCS. 
By FLORA T, PARSONS, 
Oswego N. Y¥. State Normal and Training School. 





ILLUSTRATED SINGING EXERCISES 
FOR 
Devotion, Diversion, and Recreation 
IN SCHOOLS, 


IVISON, PHINNEY,BLAKEMAN &CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

NEW YORK. 

New Scientific Books. 

METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION : Iron, 
Steel, Bessemer Metal, etc. By,H. Iornson. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ENGI- 
NEER. Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt 
the Profession. By B. Stuart. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, MIN- 
ING MACHINERY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
By Grorer Dopp. 12mo, cloth, $. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, with De- 


scriptions of some of the Apparatus. By RoBERrt 
Sapine. Second edition, with additions. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


*,* Copies of any of the above works sent free by mail, 
on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 





New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
$8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. | 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwanled 





FREE to any address. — 





HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


Have Just Reapy: 


1. Among the Trees, A Journal of Walks in 
the Woods, and Flower-hunting through Field and by 


Brook. By Mary Lorimer. With twenty-five illus 
trations. In one vol. quarto, cloth, $2 25; cloth, full 
gilt, $2 75. 


*,* A calendar is given of the wild-flowers found cach 
month. 

2. Dame Nature; or, Talks and Stories about 
Natural History. By X. B. Sarntarng, author of 
*Picciola... With six illustrations. vol 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


In one 


*,* The graceful and witty author of “ Picciola’’ has 
here given an ingenious and attractive survey of the 
natural kingdom, taken in company with children. 


3. The Two Baronesses: 4 Romance. 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 1 vol., cloth, $1 75. 


*,* The scene of this novel is laid in Denmark. 


By 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


4. The Improvisatore. By Hans Curtsrias 
ANDERSEN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

* Everything which an observant traveller may have noted 
as characteristic of Italy, and not clsewhere found, will be 
discovered anew in these animated pages."’—Hidard’s Sia 
Months in Italy. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
receipt of prices annexed. 


NEW LAW BOOKS. 
CROCKER'S 
Notes on the Statutes. 


8vo, law sheep , $5. 

NOTES ON THE GENERAL STATUTES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, containing References to all 
Changes in the same by more recent Laws, and to such 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of this State as ex- 
plain the various provisions of the Statutes; to which 
is added a List of State and County Officers; By 
Unter H. Crocker and Gronrcr G. Crocker. 


post-paid on 


Redfield on Railways. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
2 vols. 8vo, law sheep..... errr 
THE LAW OF RAILWAYS; embracing 
Corporations, Eminent Domain, Contracts, Common 
Carriers of Goods and Passengers, Constitutional Law, 
Investments, Telegraph Companies, etc., ete. By 
Isaac F. Reprie.p, LL.D., Chief-Justice of Vermont. 
Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. 


CURTIS'S 
Equity Precedents. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


Supplement to illustrate and accompany Mr. Justice 
Story’s Treatise on Equity Pleadings. By Grorax 
T. Curtis, Esq. 

PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
20,000 Books just received from Trade Sale 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 
AT OUR PRICE. 
110,000 Miscellaneous Books, History, etc. 
AT ANY PRICE. 
Mammoth Catalogue free. Send stamp 
LEGGAT BROS., 113 Nassau Street. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
Im larly all the leading Foreign Publications. 
i-~ + Eriodicals. ; 
Foreign 


works in the N. 
head ov poy Nation kapit constant) on 


on? 








New and Attractive Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. P, PUTNAM & SON. 


I. 
Fourtn Epirion Now Reapy: 
THE LIFE OF 


John James Audubon, 
THE NATURALIST. 

Edited by his Widow. In one handsome vol. 12mo, with 
a portrait from the painting by Inman. Beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, gilt top, $2 50. 

It is a grand story of a grand life, more instructive than 
& sermon, more romantic than a romance.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 

Audubon's name is so associated with this country, his 
fame is so woven into it, and many of the features of its 
natural history and early manners are so_ reproduced 
through his biography, that it must command a great cir- 
culation.—American and Gazette, Phila. 

The book is one of the most valuable additions to the 
literature of the times that has appeared for many years, 
and has been published in exquisite taste.— Philadelphia 
Age. 

II, 


The Shakespeare Treasury of 
Wisdom and Knowledge. 


By Cuaries W. Stearns, M.D. In one elegant volume, 
printed on tinted paper, with illustrations, cloth extra, 
gilt top, price $2 25; or gilt edges, price $2 50. Also, 
a cheaper edition for a “School Reading- Book. Plain 
cloth, $2. 

A charming work, 

Transcript. 

Full of valuable ideas.— Boston Commonwealth. 

A book of great interest and rare value for the students 
of Shakespeare.— Dayton Journal. 

The scholar and student will find Dr. Stearns’s volume 
an invaluable guide and help.—Providence Journ 


IIT. 
Seconp EpItion, 


On the Edge of the Storm. 


By the Author of a: Mori.” 12mo, cloth, with fron- 
tispiece, price $1 75 
By far the best and most interesting novel yet received 
by the author of “ Mlle. Mori.” —N. ¥. Times. 
Much superior to most of the innumerable English 
novels republished in this country.— Worcester Spy. 
RV. 
Just READY, 
MR. BRYANT’S NEW VOLUME, 
Letters from the East. 
NOTES OF A VISIT TO EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


By Wriutam CULLEN BRYANT. 
TO, Cc iis. ts te ndvcctecetesiccccccvixa $1 50. 


admirable in execution.—Boston 


NEARLY READY: 
I. 


Admiral Farragut’s Cruise in 
European Waters. 


Fugees Edition, in cheaper form, with 40 fine |< 7 
by Tuos. Nast, GRANVILLE PERKINS, and A 
WARREN. 
Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, &3. 

*,* A few copies still remain of the subscribers’ edition, 
elegantly printed in imp. 8vo. Prices: $7 50, cloth extra; 
$12 50 in morocco, 

II. 


MRS, HAWTHORNE’'S NEW WORK, 
English Letters and Italian 
Journals. 


By Mrs. NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A ON cn pote thinacadehdanandcacsund 


Iit, 
MR. BRYANT'S TRAVELS, NEW EDITION. 


Letters of a Traveller; 


OR, 


#2. 


NOTES OF THINGS SEEN IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, 
By Wm. CuLLeN Bryant. 
BUG GR, 8 WE FN ie dcisiecccecesessacd $2. 





*,* Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price 
y 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ry. B. LIPPINCOTT & co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
HER MAJESTY'’S TOWER. Second Series. 


By Wriiu1amM Hepworth Dixon, author of * New 
America,” etc. Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth, 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Part I.—Heathenism and 
Mosaism. By S. Barinc-Goup, author of ‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” etc., etc. Royal 8vo, pp. 
422, cloth, $4 50. 


SLERF AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By 

A. Hammonp, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 

Mind and Nervous System, and of Clinical Medicine 

in the Bellevue Mecnteal Medic al College, New York ; 

late Surgeon-General U. 8S. Army, etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 
318, cloth, $1 75. 


RAILWAY ECONOMY. Use of Counter- 
Pressure Steam in the Locomotive Engine as a Brake. 
By M. L. Le Cuarecier, Ingénieur-en-Chef des Mines. 
Translated from the author's manuscript by Lewis D. | 
B. Gorpon, F.R.S.E., etc. 8vo, 68 pp., with two 
diagrams, limp, $1 25. 


TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
SURGERY OF THE MOUTH, JAWS, AND ASSO- 
CIATE PARTS. By James E. GARRETSON, M.D., 

D.D.S8., late Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Philadelphia School of Anatomy, etc. Illustrated with 
Steel Plates and numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. 700, 
extra cloth, $7 50 


ONE POOR GIRL. The Story of Thousands. 
By Wirt SIKEs. 12mo, $1 50. 


THE EARTH'S HISTORY;; or, First Lessons 


A 


in Geology. By D..T. AnstED, A.M., F.R.S., etc. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. Extensively 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. xvi.-214, cloth, $1. 

A WREATH OF RHYMES. Poems. By 


MILLIE MAYFIELD. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 


POTT & AMERY’S. 


Newest Publications. 
Just Reapy, American Epirions. 
I. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T, CotermpGeE, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Photographs, $4. 
Il. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By the Rev. 


Joun Kesre, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, $2. 


III, 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
By the Rev. Joun Kesie. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


IV. , 


New EpIrion. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. 
By the Rev. M. F, Sapier, M.A. Syo, cloth, $1 50, 
V. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By Morray 
Horrman, 8yo, cloth, $3 25. 


VI. 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Francis Procter, M.A. With an In- 
troductory Chapter on the History of the American 
Liturgy. By Wititam Stevens Perry, M.A. 8yo, 
cloth, $4. 





Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


The Nation. 


Just Published. 
A Beautiful Presentation Volume. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral. 
Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. JamEson, Authoress 
of “Memoirs of Female Sovereigns.” A new aad 
beautiful edition, elegantly printed on toned paper, 
and handsomely bound in extra cloth, full gilt anq 
gilt edges, price $2 50 


Also, uniform with the above, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. Fourth edition, 
elegantly printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, price 
$2 50. 


Two Beautiful Juvenile Books. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS OF CHILDIsIt{ 
LIFE. With illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, beaut 
fully printed in colors, small square 8vo, extra cloth 
price $1 75. 

ONE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES, drawn 
by Orro SPECKTER, engraved and printed in colors by 
the Brothers DautzieL. With Rhymes translated from 
the German of Hey. Small square 8yo, cloth, price 
$2 50. 


Completion of the Fifth Volume. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869. Containing, complete, the new story by the 
author of * Occupations of a Retired Life,’ entitled 
“The Crust and the Cake,” besides articles and 
sketches by the first writers of Great Britain. With 
many hundred illustrations by Pinwell, Houghton, 
Leighton, Mahoney, Fraser, Thomson, and others. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price $4 50. 





A Complete and Uniform Edition of 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. With illus- 
trations by Phiz, Cruikshank, and others. 21 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, price $50. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid, to any address, on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 

CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





JUST ISSUED, 


——=- 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL'S 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 
The Royal Koad to Fortune. 


BY MRS, EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls. 
Should be read everywhere. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of 
price ($1 50), by the publishers, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
Eastern trade supplied by Nicnois & Hatt, Boston, Mass. 





T. H. MORRELL, 
%5 Nassau Street (between Fulton and John Streets), 
NEW YORK. !' 
English and American Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


On hand constantly a choice assortment of RARE and 
CURIOUS BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, besides a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Literature at low prices. PRICED 
CATALOGUE just issued, 
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W. M. THACKERAY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 
L 


The Third Volume of Harper’s Illus- 
trated Library Edition of George 
Eliot’s Novels: 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
A NOVEL. 
Br GEORGE ELIOT. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
12m, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 





*,* HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF GEORGE ELI- 
OT’S NOVELS. Illustrated. (Adam Bede—The Mill 
on the Floss—Felix Holt—Romola—Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and Silas Marner). To be completed in five volumes. 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents each. 





FRANELIN Square, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1869. 


* Efforts having been made in certain tes to excite 
the sympathy and compassion of the public ard the press 
on account of our issuing, from our old plates, a cheaper 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS than 
the one published by Messrs. Fievps, Osaoop & Co., we 
think it oe og to say, in explanation, and in reply to the 
unjust attacks upon us: 

hat we were the first to publish these works in this 
country, and that for the early sheets thereof we have 
= from time to time in the aggregate the sum of Five 


housand Dollars in Gold. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
II. 


The Concluding Volume of Harper’s 
Popular Edition of Thackeray’s 
Novels: 


THE 


History of Pendennis. 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. HIS FRIENDS 
AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH 179 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 





*.* Harper's PorutaR EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 
Nove ts, beautifully printed, with the Author's own 
Tilustrations : 


VANITY FAIR. 32illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75c. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of An- 
thor and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. S8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





From the Buffalo Advertiser. 


The Messrs. Harper are supplying a great deal of good 
proding just now, * dog-cheap ‘*—at less than cost in fact. 
They have issued all the novels of CHARLES READE at 
ridiculously low prices, and now they are doing the same 
with TuackeRay’s works. . . . “Vanity Fair” is 
cheaper by far than any book of the same size, weight, 
and quality of material could be sold at before the war, 
though paper was so much cheaper then than now. It is 
far below the actual manufacturing cost. . . . We like 
to see everything, books especially. and good books like 
the one in question, sold at the smallest profit. 


From the New England Homestead. 


The gifts and graces of Thackeray's pencil were hardly 
less than those of his pen, and no edition of his works 
could be complete which lacked them. No opportunity 
has before been offered the American public to secure so 
good an edition of Thackeray for so little money. 





*.* Hanrer & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to-any part of the United 
States, on reveipt of the price. 


ft * 12401 





ECLECTIC MACAZINE 


or 
Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 


The Eclectic reprints the best articles on all sub- 
jects of public interest from current English, French, and 
German periodicals. Science, Biography, Essays, Belles- 
lettres, and General Literature are thoroughly treated in 
its pages by some of the most eminent living writers, and 
facts of minor importance are digested in the Editorial de- 
partments. 

THe Eclectic is indispensable to students, profes- 
sional men, and all who desire to keep abreast of foreign 
contemporary thought. ‘ 

Each number of the magazine is embellished with a 
fine steel engraving, illustrating some subject of general 
interest, executed in the highest style of the art. 

Terms of the Eclectic, $5 per year ; Clergymen, $4. Two 
copies, $9 ; Single copies, 45 cents. 


ECLECTIC ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eclectic has been in existence nearly twenty- 
five years. Every month during that time has been illus- 
trated with one or more steel engravings, forming proba- 
bly the most remarkable collection in the United States 
which can be obtained by the general public. The collec- 
tion is particularly rich in portraits of the distinguished 
men of the past and present century, comprising nearly all 
who have become illustrious as statesmen, investigators, 
or writers. 

Prices of the engravings—Quarto, 15 cents each; small 
size, 7x10 inches, 10 cents each. One each of the entire 
catalogue (over 200 engravings) sent on receipt of $12 
for small size, or $15 for quarto size. 

Complete catalogue sent on application. Address 

E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 





CALISTHENIC SONCS. 
By FLORA T, PARSONS, 
Oswego N. ¥. State Normal and Training School. 





ILLUSTRATED SINGING EXERCISES 
FOR 
Devotion, Diversion, and Recreation 
IN SCHOOLS, 


IVISON, PHINNEY,BLAKEMAN &CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


New Scientific Books. 


METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION : Iron, 
Steel, Bessemer Metal, etc. By,H. Ioynson. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ENGI- 
NEER. Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt 
the Profession. By B. Stuart. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, MIN- 
ING MACHINERY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
By Grorcr Dopp. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, with De- 
scriptions of some of the Apparatus. By RoBERT 
SaBineE. Second edition, with additions. Llustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

*,* Copies of any of the above works sent free by mail, 
on receipt of price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 


New and Old Books. 

DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francie & Co.), 
$3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 


Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwanted 
FREE to any stdrese. _ 








HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
Have Just Reapy: 


1. Among the Trees. A Journal of Walks in 
the Woods, and Flower-hunting through Field and by 


Brook. By Mary Lorimer. With twenty-five illus 
trations. In one vol. quarto, cloth, $2 25; cloth, full 
gilt, $2 75. 


*,* A calendar is given of the wild-flowers found each 
month. 
2. Dame Nature; or, Talks and Stories about 
Natural History. By X. B. Sarntarng, author of 
* Picciola... With six illustrations. In one vol 
l6mo, cloth, $1 50. 
*,* The graceful and witty author of * Picciola’ has 


here given an ingenious and attractive survey of the 
natural kingdom, taken in company with children. 


3. The Two Baronesses: 4 Romance. By 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 1 vol., cloth, $1 75 
*,* The scene of this novel is laid in Denmark. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
4. The Improvisatore. By Hays Curisrius 
ANDERSEN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


“ Everything which an observant traveller may have noted 
as characteristic of Italy, and not elsewhere found, will be 
discovered anew in these animated pages." —Hidard's Sia 
Months in Italy. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
receipt of prices annexed. 


NEW LAW BOOKS. 
onocnan’s 
Notes on the Statutes. 


8vo, law sheep _ $4. 

NOTES ON THE GENERAL STATUTES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, containing References to all 
Changes in the same by more recent Laws, and to such 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of this State as ex- 
plain the various provisions of the Statutes; to which 
is added a List of State and County Officers. By 
Unter H, Crocker and Groner G. Crocker. 


post-paid on 





Redfield on Railways. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
2 vole. 8vo, law sheep....... . $15. 


THE LAW OF RAILWAYS; embracing 
Corporations, Eminent Domain, Contracts, Common 
Carriers of Goods and Passengers, Constitutional Law. 
Investments, Telegraph Companies, etc., ete. By 
Isaac F. Reprie.p, LL.D., Chief-Justice of Vermont. 
Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. 





CURTIS'S 
Equity Precedents. 
FOURTH EDITION. 

Svo, law sheep . reer weer of 
EQUITY PRECEDENTS. Designed as a 

Supplement to illustrate and accompany Mr. Justice 

Story's Treatise on Equity Pleadings. By Grorar 

T. Curtis, Esq. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
20,000 Books just received from Trade Sale 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 
AT OUR PRICE, 
110,000 Miscellaneous Books, History, etc. 
AT ANY PRICE. 
Mammoth Catalogue free. Send stamp 
LEGGAT BROS,, 113 Nassau Street. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Im ly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
i—~ + Periodicals. 4 


heed a ATE Se Gaqenn Ree enstantyen -. 
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NEW LAW BOOK. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


SET-OFF, 


Recoupment, and Counter-claim. 


A Treatise on the Law of Set-off, Recoupment, and Coun. 


ter-claim. By Tuomas W. WATERMAN, Esq. 


The subject of Set-off, Recoupment, and Counter-claim 
is not second in practical importance to any in the law; 
scarcely a case, either great or small, being now prepared 
for trial in which, in one form or another, it does not 
arise. 

The design is to furnish, in a convenient form, a com- 
plete practical exposition of the Law of Set-off, etc., as it 
exists at the present time in England and in each of the 
States. In this we feel confident that the author has suc- 
ceeded, and that the work will be found a most valuable 
aid to the practitioner. 

In the discussion of the subject, undue prominence has 
not been given to the decisions of any one State; but the 
intention has been to make the work of equal utility in 
every part of the Union. 

A large 8vo vol., 780 pages, in best law-book style, price 
$7 50. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 





Just Reapy. 
Essays on Political Economy, 
BY THE LATE 
M. Frederic Bastiat, 
Member of the Institute of France. 





PART I, SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—First Series. 
PART If. SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—Second “ 
PART III. SPOLIATION AND LAW. 

PART IY. CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE PARIS EDITION OF 1868. 





The publishers of this translation from the works of the 
late M. Bastiat believe that the time has come when the 
reading public are prepared to give a more thoughtful 
attention to the discussions of economicad questions than 
they were able to give during the war and the subsequent 
political struggle on Reconstruction. 

The organization of leagues in various parts of the 
country having for their object the promotion of econom- 
ical science and the readjustment of our system of taxa- 
tion; the numerous public meetings and conventions now 
holding both East and West; and the increasing public 
interest in the question of Protection and Free-trade, 
manifested by the protracted session of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the National House of Representa- 
tives during the present summer vacation, are evidences 
of a demand for information which it is the purpose of 
this publication, in part, to supply. 

Reap the advecates of commercial freedom, no ter 
holds a higher place than Bastiat. His ‘* Sophismes Eco- 
nomiques* are probably the most exact reductio ad absur- 
dum that has ever been applied to the fallacies of Protec- 
tion in an ao e. 

This volume is the first complete English translation of 
these essays that has been given to the public. Three- 
fourths of the volume consists of the Sophisms; the 
remainder is made up of Bastiat'’s Essays on ** Spoliation 
and Law,”’ and * Capital and Interest.’ The latter will 


be found a very timely answer to the arguments which are | 


rife in certain quarters, implying that interest for the use 
of capital is a species of injustice and oppression upon 
labor. 


The translation is accompanied by an original preface 
by HORACE WHITE, Esq., Editor of the Chicago 
Tribune 

The book is printed on tinted paper, and makes a 12mo 
volume of over 400 pages. Price $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, 
121 and 123 State Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Trade supplied by the 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


‘TDOLYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN. 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the thynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price 
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J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

They give especial attention to Finely Illustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Aliso, Books relating to 
America. 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
logue. P 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum. 


BANCS, MERWIN & C:O., 
694 anp 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 


The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are pre to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

‘or BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereot 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 


a rt tion. 
P. PHLETS of every a. bam eg oe 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law ce etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 
JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
mmes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
ispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 


me. 
In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 
rders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Tue Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, ’ 


. 











AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODs, 


BELT RIBBONS. | 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


_ AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OHASE, STEWART & CO.., 
1 and 19 German Street, Pullimbre. 


The Nation. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co, 


New York, January 26, 1869, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of tle Con 
submit the’ fling Statement of its aire on the 314 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st 





January, 1868, to 3ist December, 1868, . $6,782, 96¢ 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jen” ae a 
uary, 1868, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,563,002 39 

Total amount of Marine Premiums, . $9,345,922 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
rine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1868, 


to 31st December, 1868, . - $6,807,970 a9 
Losses paid during the same period, - $3,081,080 49 


Le 
Returns of Premiums and expenses, . - $1,383,230 61 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks, . . = . $7,587,435 09 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, 2,214,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and ene ‘ + 210,000 00 
{nterest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at . , F 290,530 03 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable, 2,953,267 53 
Cashin Bank, . P . . . 405,548 83 


Total Amount of Assets, . ‘ P ‘ $13,660,881 39 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 will he 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1868, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after ieee the Sixth of April next. 

y order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sccretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, C. A. Hand, 
Charles Dennis, James Low, 
W. H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 
enry Coit, Benj. Babcock, 


Robt. B. Minturn, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 


H 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewie Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 


Lowell Holbrook, Robert L. Taylor, 
R. Warren Weston, . 8. Stephenson, 
xy Phelps, William H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 

A. P. Pillot. Sheppard Gandy, 
William E. Dodge, Francis Skiddy, 

vid Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
James Bryce, Robt. C. Fergusson, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel G. Ward, 

Wm. Sturgis, Wiiliam E. Bunker, 
Henry K. b Samuel L. Mitchill, 
Dennis Perkins, James G. De Forest. 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 
NINTH VOLUME. 


With the number for July 1, the Nation entered upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its infinence is 
believed never to have been so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 
men, Four Dollars. 

Address 





Clergy- 


PUBLISHER OF “ THE NATION,” 
3 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS. 

Great Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
E. C. 

France.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 

SwiTZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 

Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advante. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CorNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 











“S. G. & G. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


BARING 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STREET, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 








CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
: 50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points, 


Attow INTEREST ON DEPosITs. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 


Panis, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in ali the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS FoR “THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrrse, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Watt STREET, New YORK, 


Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pi Spagna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTs For ‘“‘THE NaTION” IN THE Papa STATES. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
3 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 
Interest, Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited before 
Jan. 1, 1870, will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 
WREAK ta SROYEN: | vicePresigents 
GEO, W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 
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VAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe — . under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and TREas. 





WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 








UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 
NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
"7 and 83 Liperty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers,and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

7 and 49 Liberiy Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 











The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
tai WM. KINNE, M.A. 





‘‘amer. School Inst.’’ Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THE 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W.SCHER 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 








— ——— 


VCHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 


MISSES, 
BoaRDING AND Day Pvptis, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, CoNN 








New York Yale School for Boys 
reopens on Monday, September 20, at 1193 Broadway, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Apollo Hall Block, Rev. H. M. Couron, 
A.M., Principal. An earnest, thorongh, practical School, 
Ge fiting Boys from 6 to W years for business or for 
Sheffield Scientific School, West Point, Princeton, Colum 
bia, Harvard, and especially for YALE. 


Mrs. Colton’s School for Ciris, at 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., will reopen September 15, at 
her residence, 142 High Street. Six ao under four 
teen will be taken into her family, and receive a thorengh 
education, as companions of her daughters 


“BINDERS FOR THE “NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Nation, considering the so-called 
“ Eureka Self-Binder*’ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in eloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order 

Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes, 

Address, with price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 


SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 


entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma 


terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 
To ARTIsTs an’. ARTISANS it is invaluable, removin 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 


It always leaves the skin 
SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CuaPppep Hanns orn Facer 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours In the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 


For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 





Cc. E. CRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Surplus,- - - - - - 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - 


$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


$711,512 12 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
. 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


A NEW ROMANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ DEAD LETTER.’ 


THE FIGURE EICHT; 


OR, 


THE MYSTERY OF MEREDITH PLACE. 





8vo, Illustrated, 128 pages, price 50 cents. 
Also just published, New Editions of the following 
POPULAR AMERICAN NOVELS: 


THE DEAD LETTER. Illustrated. 8vo, 
50 cents. 
ROMANCE OF THE GREEN SEAL. By 


Mrs. C. A. Wanrreitp. Illustrated. S8vo, 50 cents. 


WHO WAS HE? By Mrs. M. V. Vicror. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 50 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by 


BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
98 William Street, N. Y. 


The Excellent Menu of the AMERICAN 
HOUSE, BOSTON, commends itself to the traveller. The 
location is unsurpassed for parties either on business or 
pleasure, and its accommodations unequalled. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 
Catalogues now ready of 23,060 volumes — English. 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 
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MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
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Are the most dene vle for quality, finish, and price. 


b | 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Ware, ases:< 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send or Circular, 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

My Wheeler & Wilson has been in almost daily use, 
Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, doing the work, 
both coarse and fine, for a family which, for seven years: 
consisted of more than forty persons. During the whole 
ten years it has needed no repairs of any kind, and its 
condition is so good now that I would not exchange it for 
a new machine. So perfect is its running order that it 
has not required a second needle in over three years. 

Union Point, Ga. Mrs. W11i1Am A. OBENTON, 





M—No. 1—contains the names, sub 
tt LYSE! over two hundred of the best LEC 
URERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the country, 
with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 
Specimen Copy sent on receipt of stamp by Jamzs RED- 
PATH, Boston, Mass. 


TROT OS aera tibseal nnd practical efucatton 


in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and yw hy. For further information addrese 
Prof. G. A. OS ORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 
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IMPROVED. 


DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE. 


THE STRONGEST AND BEST WRINGER IN 
THE MARKET. 

The “ Universal Improved” has ROWELL’S PATENT 
DOUBLE COGS on one end of the roll, in combination 
with the PATENT STOP (which is in no other Wringer), 
to prevent the Double Cogs from separating so far as to 
lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong 
teeth, set alternately, so that the teeth in the one come 
opposite the spaces in the other, thus affording an upright 
tooth and centre pressure all the time in the same wheel. 

The importance of this is not generally understood, and 
people sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both 
ends of the shaft, expecting to get the same advantage, 
but as articles can disconnect these single cog-wheels con- 
tinually on either one side or the other, one-half of the 
power of the cogs is constantly lost; or if a large article 
passes through the centre, adi the cogs are frequently dis- 
connected and rendered useless. Such a wringer has 
double cogs for wringing a very small article, but practi- 
cally only Single Cogs for a medium article, and no Cogs 
at all for a large article, when most needed. 

The ** Universal *’ has the patent 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite 
sides of the same stavez (thus avoiding any possible strain 
or injury to the tub), and is adjustable by a single screw to 
tubs of any size or curve. 

The “ Universal’ also has the peculiar advantage of two 
presstre screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden a 
that each screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the 
same as if it were in the centre, while the two together give 
double the capacity for pressure. 

The ** Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or 
malleable iron, and is built so strongly and substantially 
that for years it cannot be broken in wringing garments 
by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this dest and 
strongest of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low 
prices, in either large or smal! quantities, as other licensed 
wringers can be obtained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. 

The celebrated 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE 
Sold aleo on most favorable terms. 
R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
82 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 


No exclusive sale given. 


The Nation. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
*69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
@ special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line. both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Seven per Cent. Cold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
sion to Denver, Colorado. The Government has granted 
Three Millions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and 
Colorado, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 
of 





$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the market, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest 
payable in gold, semi-annually. seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORCAN & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, New York. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 


12 Pine Street, New York. 


Annual Meeting of the American So- 
cial Science Association. 

The annual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association will be held at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, at the Freeman Place Chapel, Boston. 

The annual address will be delivered by the President; 
the Treasurer's and Secretary's reports will be presented, 
and amendments to the Constitution proposed. Papers 
on social topics will be deferred to the general meeting, 
which will take place in New York at the Rooms of the 
Historical Society, corner of Second Avenue and Eleventh 
Street, on October 26, 27, and 28. 

SAMUEL ELIOT, President. 

HENRY VILLARD, Secretary. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior exce!l- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
wil) be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. | 


RECOMMENDED BY 
« 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 

The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


A NEW ROMANCE 


AUTHOR OF THE “ DEAD LETTER.’ 


BY THE 


THE FIGURE EICHT; 


oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF MEREDITH PLACE. 
8vo, Illustrated, 128 pages, price 50 cents. 
Also just published, New Editions of the following 
POPULAR AMERICAN NOVELS: 


THE DEAD LETTER. [Iilustrated. 8vo, 
50 cents. 
ROMANCE OF THE GREEN SEAL. By 


Mrs. C. A. Warrre_p. Illustrated. S8vo, 50 cents. 


WHO WAS HE? By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by 


BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
98 William Street, N. Y. 

The Excellent Menu of the AMERICAN 
HOUSE, BOSTON, commends itself to the traveller. The 
location is unsurpassed for parties either on business or 
pleasure, and its accommodations unequalled. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23,000 volumes — English. 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 
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Are the most deny ple for quality, finish, and price. 


3 ( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Wars, ases:< 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
? 108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send or Circular, 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

My Wheeler & Wilson has been in almost daily use, 
Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, doing the work, 
both coarse and fine, for a family which, for seven years: 
consisted of more than forty persons. During the whole 
ten years it has needed no repairs of any kind, and its 
condition is so good now that I would not exchange it for 
a new machine. So perfect is its running order that it 
has not required a second needle in over three years. 

Union Point, Ga Mrs. Wiitram A. OBENTON. 





THE LYCEUM—No. 1—contains the names, sub 


ects, and terms of over two hundred of the best LEC 
TURERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the country, 
with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 

Specimen Copy sent on receipt of stamp by Jamzs RED- 
PATH, Boston, Mass. 


TRNETOS Hera ibsral nndepracticn! eafucation 


in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 
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IMPROVED. 
DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE. 
THE STRONGEST AND BEST WRINGER IN 
THE MARKET. 

The * Universal Improved * has ROWELL’S PATENT 
DOUBLE COGS on one end of the roll, in combination 
with the PATENT STOP (which is in no other Wringer), 
to prevent the Double Cogs from separating so far as to 
lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong 
teeth, set alternately, so that the teeth in the one come 
opposite the spaces in the other, thus affording an upright 
tooth and centre pressure all the time in the same wheel. 

The importance of this is not generally understood, and 
people sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both 
ends of the shafl, expecting to get the same advantage, 
but as articles can disconnect these single cog-wheels con- 
tinually on either one side or the other, one-half of the 
power of the cogs is constantly lost; or if a large article 
passes through the centre, adi the cogs are frequently dis- 
connected and rendered useless. Such a wringer has 
double cogs for wringing a very’small article, but practi- 
cally only Single Cogs for a medium article, and no Cogs 
at all for a large article, when most needed. 

The *‘ Universal’ has the patent 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite 
sides of the same staves (thus avoiding any possible strain 
or injury to the tub), and is adjustable by a single screw to 
tubs of any size or curve. 

The “ Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two 
pressare screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Sprin 
that each screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the 
same as if it were in the centre, while the two together give 
double the capacity for pressure. 

The ** Universal ” has all its iron parts either wrought or 
malleable iron, and is built so strongly and subsiantially 
that for years it cannot be broken in wringing garments 
by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this dest and 
strongest of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low 
prices, in either large or smal! quantities, as other licensed 
wringers can be obtained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. 


The celebrated 
DOTY WASHING 
Sold also on most favorable terms. 
R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 


No exclusive sale given. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
"69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
@ special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos. 
sess unequalled facilities in that line. both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Seven per Cent. Cold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
sion to Denver, Colorado. The Government has granted 
Three Millions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and 
Colorado, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 
of 





$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the market, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest 
payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORCAN & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, New York. 


M.K. JESUP & CO., 


12 Pine Street, New York. 





Annual Meeting of the American So- 
cial Science Association. 

The annual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association will be held at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, at the Freeman Place Chapel, Boston. 

The annual address will be delivered by the President; 
the Treasurer's and Secretary's reports will be presented, 
and amendments to the Constitution proposed. Papers 
on social topics will be deferred to the general meeting, 
which will take place in New York at the Rooms of the 
Historical Society, corner of Second Avenue and Eleventh 
Street, on October 26, 27, and 28. 

SAMUEL ELIOT, President. 

HENRY VILLARD, Secretary. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 
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